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The Basic Elements of the Labor Problem 


HAT CAN we do to prevent 

strikes? The turmoil over the re- 
port of President Truman’s fact-find- 
ing board in steel, the conflict in coal, 
and the threat of paralyzing tie-ups 
in other mainsprings of our economy 
give new urgency to the search for an 
adequate answer. 

There is no doubt that we could get 
rid of strikes altogether if that were 
the only consideration, but somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 135,000,000 
Americans might think the price a little 
steep. It would require throwing over- 
board our cherished democracy and 
concentrating absolute power in one of 
three groups—government, industry or 
labor. 

There are other situations, too, in 
which the maintenance of industrial 
peace may be more unhealthy than 
open warfare. What is needed, then, 
is not merely peace, but peace with 
justice. And there must be enough jus- 
tice to take care of the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the community as a whole. 

Let’s have a look at the underlying 
causes of strikes. Here four factors 


1. Mistrust. With a few distinguished 
exceptions, there is no real sense of 


mutual trust and confidence in Ameri- 


can industry. Unions, ‘for’ all’ their 
power, continue to be oppressed by the 
feeling that employers wish to destroy 
them. Employers are equally oppressed 
by the fear that the ultimate aim of 
unions is to take over control of in- 
dustry, provided they do not bankrupt 
it first. Neither side has any clearly 


formed affirmative program. Each is 
proceeding defensively, which almost 
automatically channels discussion to- 
ward conflict rather than cooperation, 

2. Conflicting Economic Theories. 
The atmosphere of mistrust is aggra- 
vated by both genuine and opportun- 
istic differences in economic philoso- 
phy. When business is booming, em- 
ployers rule out ability to pay as a 


factor in wage increases; yet when} 


business falls off, the same employers 
beg the unions to take account of the 
red ink on their ledgers. When liv- 
ing costs are on the upgrade, the 
unions use this circumstance as a main- 
stay in their campaigns for fatter pay 
envelopes; when costs come down, 
however, they reach for new argu- 
ments. 

Industry’s prescription for a higher 
standard of living is a rise in indi- 
vidual productivity, but labor takes a 
dim view of this theory. In the latter’s 
judgment the real problem is not under- 
production, but under-consumption. To 
this controversy has now been added 
a bitter debate over the degree to 
which industry is responsible for safe- 
guarding its workers against the haz- 


ards of sickness and old age. 


3. Defects in the Bargaining Process. 
As if there were not sufficient handi- 
caps to bring to the bargaining table, 
labor and management find themselves 
in frequent disagreement about what 
they should discuss when they get 
there. Labor wants no fences around 
the bargaining table; industry feels its 
“right to manage” will be destroyed if 
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all company decisions become subject 
to joint determination. 

Interunion rivalries and the failure 
of unions to educate their members to 
a realistic appraisal of their employers’ 
economic potentialities are further 
sources of grief. Where factionalism 
is strong, union officials are especially 
likely to feel they must “bring home 
the bacon” or be replaced by some 
more demagogic rival. On the employer 
side there is often an inclination to sit 
through one session after another say- 
ing no on all points, while consider- 
ing that the requirements of bargaining 
are being met so long as the sessions 
continue. 

4. “Pattern” Bargaining. Current 
strike threats stem not from any spe- 
cific breakdown of collective bargain- 
ing, but from the fact that wages for 
millions of workers in scores of indus- 
tries have come to be fixed through 
establishment of a wage “pattern” in 
one key industry. While the economic 
giants are sparring, thousands of small- 
er companies find themselves barred 
from any real bargaining. A strike to 
force acceptance of a new contract pat- 
tern can shut them down even though 
their own relations with the union may 
be altogether friendly. 

Confronted with this array of strike 
causes, we must look for solutions: 

Plant Relations. A survey by the 
National Planning Association has in- 
dicated some of the elements that make 
for successful plant relationships : 


a. Full acceptance by management of col- 
lective bargaining and of the union as 
an institution (generally accompanied 
by a belief on management’s part that 
a strong union is an asset). 

b. Recognition by the union that the suc- 
cess of the business is indispensable to 
the welfare of its members. (Hand in 
hand goes full acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of private ownership and opera- 
tion.) 

c. Existence of a strong, responsible and 
democratic union. 

d. Avoidance by the company of any in- 
terference in the internal affairs of the 
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union or efforts to alienate the workers 
from the union. 

e. A “problem-centered” approach to 
negotiations, with both sides spend- 
ing more time on solving concrete 
problems than on arguing about pre- 
rogatives or abstract principles. 

f. Prompt settlement of grievances through 
a flexible procedure. 

g. Widespread union-management consul- 
tation and a highly-developed system 
for sharing information, with the union 
used as a two-way channel for com- 
munication between employer and em- 
ployee. 

Mutual trust and confidence is both 
the fruit of this kind of relationship 
and the thread that holds it together. 
It is not enough for the “big boss” 
on one side and the union president 
on the other to get along well together. 
Failure to infuse shop stewards and 
foremen with either the desire or the 
technical ability to devise workable 
solutions for plant problems is a fre- 
quent cause of explosive disputes in 
plants enjoying amicable relations at 
the top level. 

Wage Policy. Substituting science 
for emotion in the determination of 
wages involves a much fuller explora- 
tion than has thus far been under- 
taken of the interrelation of pay, prices, 
profits and productivity. The corkscrew 
twists in argument that have confused 
the bargaining table will have to yield 
to positions rooted in a full knowledge 
by all concerned of the elements that 
will guarantee justice in the individual 
situation. 

The same considerations apply to in- 
dustrial programs providing retirement 
and welfare benefits. Had industry 
joined with labor in supporting a rea- 
sonably adequate federal social security 
system, it is doubtful that unions could 
have generated effective pressure for 
supplementary systems in industry. Be- 
cause the governmental program has 
been so meager, workers in coal, cloth- 
ing manufacture, trucking, stevedoring, 
and many other trades have won em- 
ployer agreement to pay all the costs 
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of industrial welfare benefits. Unions 
in other fields will not want to give up 
until they have obtained similar bene- 
fits at their employers’ expense. 

The big problem ahead is to in- 
tegrate the public and private systems 
on a basis that will assure needed pro- 
tection without putting too heavy a 
burden on industry or the consumer. 
The tribulations of the United Mine 
Workers Welfare Fund underscore the 
need for establishing industrial social 
security on a sufficiently solid finan- 
cial base to prevent the disillusionment 
and hardship that comes with insol- 
vency. These are problems that call 
for joint study in an atmosphere free 
from partisanship or histrionics. 

Bargaining Procedure. Many defi- 
ciencies in current bargaining pro- 
cedure will be remedied as labor and 
management find more scientific bases 
for arriving at agreement. Meanwhile, 
skilled mediators can make a substan- 
tial contribution to the bargaining pro- 
cess. A good mediator is often able 
to infuse a lasting friendliness into the 
relations of employers and unions. 
When mediation fails, there is a readi- 
ness in many industries to allow an ar- 
bitrator to make the final decision with- 
out recourse to strikes or lockouts. 

Government Responsibility. The big 
problem that needs legislative solution 
is what the government can or should 
do to safeguard the public interest 
where strikes threaten disaster for 
large sections of our economy. Actual- 
ly, there is more than a little sophistry 
in the protestations of both sides that 
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they want government to keep hands 
off. Labor often sends an SOS for 
government action when it finds itself 
faced with an apparently unshatterable 
wall of employer resistance, while man- 
agement’s record is little different. 
The development of a sound nation- 
al labor policy calls for abandonment 
of the use of government as a crutch 
or club and for confining its interven- 
tion to genuine emergencies. There are 
three ways in which government might 
proceed in such an emergency : It might 
clamp down on labor by issuing injunc- 
tions; on management by confiscating 
plant; or best of all, it might appoint 
a fact-finding panel having legal au- 
thority to mediate instead of being 
forced to rely on the making of recom- 
mendations as its chief contribution. 
The final recommendations of the fact- 
finders would not be legally binding— 
pressure of public opinion would be 
the sole avenue of enforcement. With 
such a procedure established by law, 


however, the likelihood that a Presi-— 


dential board’s report would be cast 
aside by either party would be greatly 
reduced. 

There is no foolproof formula for 
achieving industrial peace. There will 
always be men in both labor and man- 
agement to upset any plan that is de- 
vised. Yet the outlook for the future 
need not be bleak. There are more 
people on both sides who want peace 
than want war. 

—By A. H. Raskin. The New York 
Times Magazine, September 25, 1949, 
p. 9:7. 





_- 


@ “IF FREE ENTERPRISE IS TO BE SAVED,” Wallace F. Bennet told a 


group of industry executives recently, “it must be shared. 


If it stops at the front 


office, it is doomed; but if it floods the plant and fills the lives of everyone there, no 


one can destroy it. 


If we have the wisdom and the courage to act, we should see to 


it that our employees understand that free enterprise is the privilege of every 


American and that they are a vital part of it. 


To do this, we who manage industry 


must take every opportunity for teaching this truth to the people who work for us.” 
—Employee Communications for Better Understanding 
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Profits in a Laboristic Society 


HE last year has seen broad and 
fete criticism by trade union 
representatives of the profits of private 
corporations. That profits should come 
under the critical scrutiny of the trade 
unions is not at all surprising. For some 
time the United States has been chang- 
ing from a capitalistic to a laboristic 
society. By this I mean that employees 
and their representatives are coming to 
replace business men as the most im- 
portant single influence in the com- 
munity. It is important, therefore, to 
examine the thinking of trade union 
representatives about profits, and to 
explore the implications of their ideas. 

Implicit in the trade union criticism 
of profits is a broad theory of profits 
which deals with the following matters: 
(1) the function and purpose of profits, 
(2) the proper statement of profits, (3) 
the measure of fair profits, (4) the rela- 
tion of profits to the stability of indus- 
try, and (5) the proper use of profits. 

The Function and Purpose of Profits. 
The trade union conception of the func- 
tion and purpose of profits seems to be 
the same as that of business men. Every 
business man would accept this excellent 
statement of the AFL: 


The chance to make a profit is a main- 
spring to efficiency and good management 
in a free enterprise society. To compete 
against other business, to pay the steady 
wage increases demanded by labor and still 
make a profit, a business concern must 
invent new processes and install new tech- 
niques. Labor feels that competition and 
the profit motive are necessary to assure 
good management and productivity. 


On the other hand, I heard a leading 
spokesman for the CIO argue in private 
that price increases should not be relied 
upon to perform their traditional func- 
tion of rationing the supply of goods. 
He did not explain how he would ration 
the supply of scarce goods in the absence 
of a price rise. Nor did he say whether 
he would also object to price cuts on 
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goods which are in excess supply. Re- 
fusal to accept price increases as a way 
of rationing scarce goods, however, 
would imply revolutionary changes in 
the function of prices, the function of 
profits, and the operation of the 
economy. 

The Proper Statement of Profits. 
Union representatives oppose without 
reservation all proposals to reform 
methods of accounting in the direction 
of providing management with useful 
and reliable figures in times of rising or 
falling prices. The CIO regards such 
reforms simply as a device to “hush 
hush” profits. It even rejects Lifo. 
Speaking of inventory profits, it says: 

New inventory profits are no different 
from other profits except that they come 
easier. They result from buying cheap and 
selling dear. They are income above costs 
and, like other profits, can be used by the 
company for whatever purpose it sees fit. 

Inventory profits are as “real” as any 

others. 

The trouble with conventional ac- 
counting methods is that a rise in the 
cost of replacing inventories causes the 
cost of goods sold to be understated, 
and hence profits to be overstated or 
losses to be understated. Likewise, a 
drop in the cost of replacing inventories 
causes the cost of goods sold to be over- 
stated, and hence profits to be under- 
stated or losses to be overstated. This 
is true regardless of what happens to 
the selling prices of the enterprise and 
has nothing to do with those selling 
prices. 

Concerning provision for the replace- 
ment of equipment, Mr. Murray says: 

Industry, by asking for depreciation on 
the basis of replacement costs, is requesting 
that consumers pay the cost of future 
machines before they are installed, rather 
than the expense of machines currently 
in use. 

The consequences of accepting Mr. 
Murray’s ideas would be to prevent all 
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expansion of productive capacity during 
periods of rising prices—and thus to 
force a gradual drop in the standard of 
living. New enterprises obviously can- 
not be expected to start, either, unless 
prices are high enough in relation to 
costs to offer a prospect of satisfactory 
return on investment made at current 
prices and costs. Hence it is a necessary 
condition of expansion that prices cover 
the replacement of equipment at current 
costs—not at the price which may have 
been paid 15 years ago. 

The Measure of Fair Profits. Union 
representatives point out that profits 
have risen more rapidly than weekly 
earnings since 1945, but they do not 
explain what bearing this has upon the 
fairness of profits. Different kinds of 
income rise and fall at different rates. 
Profits in particular are likely both to 
rise and to fall faster than other kinds 
of income. This is a result of the fact 
that profits are a residual—they are 
what is left over after the enterprise has 
met its other obligations. 

Unions also point out that profits have 
risen faster than the cost of living. But 
this phenomenon also is virtually an 
inevitable result of the fact that profits 
are a residual. Unions further point 
out that profits represent a high rate 
of return on owners’ equity—which has 
no bearing on the issue, since a corpora- 
tion may show a high return on owners’ 
equity simply because it lost money 
heavily for a number of years. 

The Relation of Profits to the Sta- 
bility of Industry. Would not the 
economy be more stable today and 
would not the danger of recession be 
less, had the rise in prices been less— 
as union spokesmen maintain? Every- 
one will admit that if prices during a 
period of expansion can be kept well 
below the level required to equate supply 
and demand, a drop in demand will be 
less likely to precipitate severe and dis- 
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orderly contraction. Does it follow that 
business should refuse to advance prices 
in response to increases in demand? 

Obviously not. If enterprises were to 
refuse to raise prices as the demand for 
goods exceeds the current output of 
industry at prevailing prices, the coun- 
try would suffer a sort of suppressed 
inflation—similar to that enforced by 
OPA on part of the economy or to that 
experienced by Great Britain. The re- 
fusal of industry to raise prices and ex- 
pand output to take advantage of the 
higher prices would prevent marginal 
workers from being drawn into the labor 
force and marginal productive capacity 
from being used. 


On the whole, I think business did a 
good job of pricing during the boom. 
First of all, industry did not hold back 
output in order to raise prices. On the 
contrary, it made vigorous efforts to 
increase production. Second, during the 
greater part of the last three years 
industry has kept the prices of most 
goods well below the prices the public 
has been willing to pay, as the existence 
of numerous grey markets indicates. 

The Proper Use of Profits. Are 
profits being improperly used? Is it 
wrong, as union spokesmen argue, for 
corporations to plow back considerable 
amounts of their profits? For one 
thing, corporations have always done 
so. During the period 1910-29 retained 
earnings were $51.8 billion, or 52.3 per 
cent of total profits. By comparison, 
the proportion of earnings plowed back 
during the past three years has not been 
abnormally large. 

In computing this proportion, one 
must allow for the fact that large in- 
creases in the cost of plant and equip- 
ment have compelled enterprises to 
retain a substantial part of their earn- 
ings merely to avoid a drop in their 
productive capacity. Hence, about 
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$16.5 billion or more of so-called 
“plowed back” earnings have been re- 
tained to avoid such a drop. When 
allowance is made for the exaggerated 
statement of profits under present 
accounting methods, plowed-back earn- 
ings for 1946-48 were only 41.3 per 
cent of corrected profits. 

Many corporations expand plant by 
going into debt. They plan to pay these 
debts and usually do. Repayment, how- 
ever, is made out of earnings. Then, 
too, corporate profits fluctuate more 
violently than any other form of in- 
come, and in years of depression there 
may be no profits at all. During the 
10 years 1930-39 corporations paid out 
in dividends more than twice what they 
earned. It would obviously be foolish 
under such conditions for a company 
to pay out profits as fast as they are 
made during a period of boom. 

Actually, if profits are not excessive, 
they do not suddenly become excessive 
because they are retained in the busi- 
ness. If profits are excessive, however, 
it is obviously preferable to plow them 
back rather than to pay them out as 


dividends, because this increases pro- 
ductive capacity and thus puts profits 
to the service of the community. 

What, then, is the way to measure 
the reasonableness of profits? The an- 
swer is indicated by the purpose of 
profits. Since profits have the purpose 
of inducing production and expansion, 
the real test of their reasonableness is 
whether the current rates of production 
and expansion are greater or less than 
the community’s desires. The rise of 
prices in 1946 and 1947 indicates that 
industry was not producing as much as 
the community desired at prevailing 
prices. By 1948, however, production 
had increased and prices had risen suffi- 
ciently so that the value of current out- 
put was roughly equal to the willing- 
ness of people to spend money. The 
combination of stable prices and full 
employment in 1948 creates a strong 
prima facie case that profits (and ex- 
pected profits) in that year were about 
right. 

—By SumMNeER H. SiicutTer. Har- 
vard Business Review, May, 1949, p. 
346 :16. 


What Chance Has Small Business? 


ee a day passes without 
some public wringing of hands 
over the plight of small business. Yet 
small business is not going to the dogs. 
Every business day for the past three 
years has marked the appearance in 
this country of some 2,250 new ven- 
tures. In 1948 there were in operation 
one-third more business units than in 
1944—a total of more than 3,800,000. 
Never before have so many ambitious 
men and women been working for 
themselves. In a nation where bigness 
and mass production are supposed to be 
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supreme, small business takes in 35 
cents of every American sales dollar. 

True, mortality among these inde- 
pendent concerns is enormous. Some- 
times a quarter million firms, most of 
them small, disappear in a year—sold, 
merged or just abandoned. Only one of 
two retail stores survives its first three 
years under the same management. On 
the other hand, studies of retailing in 
Indiana, Minnesota, Illinois and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., show that the same mor- 
tality rates existed 20 and 30 years 
back. Three economists who analyzed 
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old city directories of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., discovered that stores didn’t 
last any longer a hundred years ago. 

Even with mergers, chain stores and 
the rise of great mass-producing in- 
dustries, business concerns are twice as 
numerous today as in 1900 and they 
have increased faster than population. 
In 1900 there were 21 firms for every 
thousand people. Today there are 26. 
And despite trends toward bigness, 
the average firm has the same number 
of employees as at the beginning of the 
century. 

In manufacturing, a mass-production 
concern is not equipped to handle small 
orders and special jobs. That is for a 
small outfit—which also supplies the 
big manufacturer’s assembly line. One 
auto company buys from nearly 1,100 
different firms. A speedometer maker 
who is one of those 1,100 buys from 
200 independent suppliers. Sears, Roe- 
buck buys from more than 8,000 firms 
(double the number 10 years ago), 
and Macy’s New York department 
store carries articles made by 15,000 
manufacturers. In many fields big and 
little fellows couldn’t get along without 
one another. 

Even when large concerns do a big 
proportion of the business in their line, 
they encounter smaller firms’ compe- 
tition. When U. S. Steel was formed, 
it controlled 65 per cent of steel pro- 
duction. Just before World War II, its 
share was 38 per cent. Today it is 
33 per cent. Four great corporations 


now turn out two-thirds of our iron ‘ 


and steel, but there are 80 other pro- 
ducers. In many fields the number of 
small operators has increased. Four 
companies butcher half the nation’s 
meat, but the number of independent 
packing houses rose between two world 
wars from 400 to 1,000; and farmers 
and local butchers dress more meat 
than Swift, the biggest packer. 
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In the petroleum industry, the five 
largest refining companies have 40 per 
cent of the capacity, but there are 50 
other big refineries and 170 aggressive 
and profitable smaller ones. Although 
five corporations control about one- 
third of the nation’s distilleries, inde- 
pendents produce nearly 50 per cent of 
the whiskey, and the percentage is ris- 
ing. In cotton textiles, five companies 
own 25 per cent of all spindles, but 
there are 1,200 other mills in the 
country. 

Mere size doesn’t mean greatest effi- 
ciency. Some small manufacturers 
boast, “We’re too smart to get big.” A 
large oil refinery operates more effi- 
ciently than a small one; yet numbers 
of small refiners knock down bigger 
profit percentages than the more effi- 
cient Big Five. Located close to lesser 
oil fields, they can deliver oi! and gaso- 
line in nearby areas at prices below 
big distributors’. 

Quality and service sometimes count 
more than low sales prices. Many cus- 
tomers are willing to pay more for the 
convenience of neighborhood stores. 
Other independent retailers do nicely 
with merchandise which chain stores 
can’t handle in quantity. Sometimes the 
presence of chain stores is helpful. “If 
I were starting in the retail grocery 
business,” says the head of one of the 
largest food companies, “I’d look for a 
location next to a chain store. If I knew 
my business, I wouldn’t worry about 
the customers.” 

Competition draws trade. Recently, 
when one New York department store 
moved farther up Fifth Avenue, its 
former competitors, remaining in the 
old neighborhood, were expected to 
have less competition. What happened 
was less business. Macy’s and Gimbel’s 
across the street from each other are 
spectacular rivals. Yet, says a former 
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vice-president, Macy’s would suffer 
should Gimbel’s move away. 

In only one case in 50 is bankruptcy 
the reason why thousands of small 
operators drop out each year. One pro- 
prietor sells his business at a profit. 
Another retires or dies, and his family 
doesn’t want to carry on. Also, estab- 
lishments are merged. The absorption 
of small companies by large ones, about 
which officials and economists are so 
voluble, is encouraged by tax laws. 
Owners find tax rates so high that they 
can make greater profit by selling out 
on the capital gains basis; and often 
only big companies are able to buy. Of 
the actual failures, a very high propor- 
tion are due not to conditions but to 
incompetent operation. One-third of 
those who fail keep no books. 

Of course, business life expectancy 
is greater in some fields than in others. 
Most hardware, shoe, drug and grocery 
stores last longer than most restaurants 
and garages. Small hotels, movie houses 


and eating and drinking places gener- 
ally do better than large ones. Many 
people do well in food specialties. 

Almost every big business one can 
think of started small. Small business 
is the hope and beneficiary of compe- 
titive enterprise. As long as there are 
people who would rather work for 
themselves even though it means work- 
ing harder, and as long as small units 
can do some things better and cheaper 
than big ones, small business has a 
future. As long as competition is free 
and fair, it need not fear big business. 

Business freedom may be measured 
by these questions: Are people free to 
invent new devices, to bring out new 
products, to organize new services? Can 
people buy what they need from more 
than one producer or seller? And are 
the producers and sellers operating on 
a competitive basis? If so, small busi- 
ness—any business—is free. 

—By Samuet T. WILLIAMSON. 
Barron’s, August 8, 1949, p. 8:1. 


Executives Average Seven Years Older than in ‘29 


(CORPORATE officials are seven years older, on the average, than their counter- 
parts of 20 years ago. That interesting business sidelight is revealed by a sur- 


vey of 69 firms recently conducted by Booz, Allen & 


amilton. Specifically, 


nearly four out of every five of the companies surveyed had older officers in 1949 
than in 1929. The average number of officers showed an increase from seven in 


1929 to 11 this year. 


The average age of all corporate officials, excluding chairmen of the board, 


is now 54 years,/contrasted with 47 in 1929. 


(Board chairmen were not included 


in the survey because of the wide divergence in their status with different com- 


panies. ) 


The study findings show that senior officers—presidents, vice president, treasur- 
ers, controllers, and secretaries—averaged 48 years of age in 1929 and 55 in 1949. 
Junior officers, normally regarded as replacements for the senior group, now 


average 52, contrasted with 46 in 1929. 


Age comparisons were broken down as follows: Average age of corporation 
presidents is 59 now, but was 53 in 1929; of vice president—55 now, 49 in 1929; 
of secretaries—55 today, 47 in 1929; of treasurers—52 now, 48 in 1929; of con- 


trollers—50 now, 45 in 1929. 


In commenting on the results, Mr. Allen says that the number of firms re- 
. porting in the survey whose management teams do not have a healthy balance of 


youth and maturity is “startling.” 


This, he concludes, “points up the need for 


many companies to establish executive development programs in the near future.” 
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—The Wall Street Journal 4/19/49 
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Happy 


OOKING back at the troubled 
times of 1949, now that we have 
reached the midpoint of 1960, it is ap- 
parent that many of the problems we 
confront today could have been solved 
more easily had we clearly read the 
trends of a decade ago. It is crying over 
milk long since spilled, but perhaps it 
will be of some use if we can see the 
mistakes we made then and resolve not 
to make them all over again. 

At this time, when President Doques 
is proposing to a reluctant Congress 
that everyone go on a five-hour week 
and that the now-familiar Universal 
Pension Plan be doubled, “so that ade- 
quate purchasing power may be main- 
tained,” we find many thoughtful per- 
sons wondering if it is not time to take 
stock. 

In the days of the much-talked-about 
“Regression,” it was erroneously sup- 
posed that the total unemployment of 
seven million was a grave danger, and 
the now-famous “S.O.S.” or “Share 
our Security” program was looked 
upon with favor by a majority of the 
people. The essential simplicity of the 
program—simply adding the seven mil- 
lion unemployed to the government 
payrolls—was very appealing at the 
time. 

The weakness of the program, of 
course (as it later developed) was that 
under the terms of the S-O-B Act 
(after its sponsors, Sniff, Oostergaard 
and Barski), the people who went on 
the S.O.S. rolls as “public dispensers” 
were guaranteed compensation “equal 
to the standards to which they were 
willing to attain,” and this proved very 
difficult to administer. Then, too, the 
relative attractiveness of the public po- 
sitions, where compensation was some- 
what higher than for ordinary pursuits, 
and where the necessity for working 
was obviated by the famous “anti- 
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Ending 


Slave” clause, proved a _ stumbling 
block. 

Economists are agreed that the coun- 
try is sound and the future is one of 
great promise, if a few uncertainties 
can be removed. By 1965, the more 
optimistic observers hope, the present 
imbalance of employment (42,367,000 
on government payrolls ; 26,109,000 in 
private pursuits) may be corrected. It 
is estimated that if but half of those 
who are gainfully employed were actu- 
ally working, we should have fairly 
clear sailing—and this seems a not un- 
reasonable goal. However, the situa- 
tion in Washington, where present 
plans for guaranteed “Ever-Normal 
Income” to all persons of 16 or over, 
plus the suggestion for doubling the 
Universal Pensions, are being consid- 
ered, is one which calls for thought. 

It is of course illegal to say that our 
able Leaders of Labor are not sincere 
in their statements, yet the record 
shows that they were grievously mis- 
taken when they asserted in 1949 that 
Pensions for All was the path to 
security. They were equally mistaken 
in the later step, when they promoted 
the “No Pension Discrimination” cam- 
paign which resulted in the granting of 
standard pensions of $100 a week to 
all persons who had reached the age of 
30 and/or had worked at a gainful 
occupation for three years. Though 
present inquiries into the actuarial 
tables at Washington are cloaked from 
the public gaze, it is reported that many 
irregularities have developed and that 
the current supply of paper dollars 
may again prove to be inadequate as it 
did in 1956, 1957, and twice in 1958. 

It may be, of course, that in the 
financial stratagem of 1958 the gov- 
ernment discovered a means whereby 
present difficulties can be eased. The 
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master stroke of declaring that a full 
year’s budget was but half a year’s 
budget (hinted earlier but never fully 
appreciated until the mid-fifties) and 
the “New Dollar Policy” show much 
romise. The new-dollar device, en- 
vied by all other nations and adopted 
by some 18 countries, was naturally 
suited to the American spirit of hope 
and confidence. Simply throwing away 
the old dollars and substituting the new 
ones each year was not entirely the 
brilliant stroke which at first it ap- 
peared, because people mistakenly tried 
to keep both their old and their new 
bills. Turning them out in more at- 
tractive colors, however, and making 
them legal tender only for the year of 
issue counteracted this temporary but 
distasteful balkiness. Then, too, the fact 
that one got twice as many new ones 
every time he turned in the old ones 
was a great advantage. 

All in all, as we look toward 1961 
we cannot but be stimulated and en- 
couraged, particularly in view of Presi- 
dent Doques’ recent statement: “I am 
confident.” It is true that the Frozen 
Stiff War, successor to the milder Cold 
War of the forties, still plagues us with 
doubts and indecision. However, final 


ratification of the great Mid-Air Pact 
of 1959 has been achieved, and its 
simple terms—support of the rest of 
the world by America “in adequate 
measure’”—seem to be thoroughly un- 
derstood by all. 

We may conclude with assurances 
that the year ahead holds few dangers 
which cannot easily be met by the 
great American spirit of determination. 
The Annual General Strike, perfected 
in the mid-fifties as a more scientific 
policy than the old system of scattered 
strikes, is unlikely to cause as much 
trouble as formerly. The government’s 
policy of moving swiftly to issue the 
Declared Settlement, avoiding as it 
does the outworn and cumbersome de- 
bate over issues, has been proclaimed a 
complete success by top union leaders, 
particularly those who constitute a 
majority in the government’s Declara- 
tion Board. 

In 1961, therefore, we should reach 
at long last the era of dynamic, ex- 
panding prosperity, security and stabil- 
ity. 

—By Frank Ristnc. From the 
Detroit Free Press, July 28, 1949 (as 
reprinted in the bulletin of the Auto- 
motive Parts Manufacturers, Inc.). 


Small Business Men Rate Their Big Brothers 


A MAJORITY of small business men (64 per cent) believe that big business 
does more good than harm, and 58 per cent feel that their most difficult prob- 
lems are created by government bureaus rather than by large companies, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey just released by The Psychological Corporation. 

The survey, which was made among a cross- -section of small-business men 





subscribers for Nation’s Business magazine, shows that the majority of this group 
opposes government limitations on the size to which corporations may grow but 
favors restrictions on expansion of labor unions and government bureaus. Never- 
theless, 39 per cent favored government limitations of the size of companies, a 
finding which should give big companies concern, according to the research organi- 
zation. 

The small business men rate big corporations superior to themselves in paying 
bills promptly, the survey reveals, and about equal with respect to fair wages and 
prices. However, the small business men say that they excel large firms in such 
areas as employee relations, contributions to the community, interest_in local 
employment conditions, and square-dealing in competitive practices. This em- 
phasizes that large corporations still have a big job of community relations ahead 
of them, say the researchers. 
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A Survey of Consumer Finances 


AGGREGATE consumer holdings of liquid assets increased slightly during 1948, 

completing nearly a decade of substantial growth. According to estimates com- 
piled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System from over-all 
Treasury and banking statistics, total personal holdings of liquid assets (i.e., United 
States Government bonds and savings and checking accounts but excluding some 
$20 billion of currency) amounted to approximately $132 billion at the end of 
1948, contrasted with an estimated $130 billion a year earlier and with only $45 
billion at the beginning of the war period. 

Following are some of the findings of the 1949 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
conducted for the Board of Governors by the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

1. Approximately 36 million of the 50.4 million spending units in the United 
States are estimated to have had some type of liquid asset in the form of U. S. 
Government bonds, of savings and checking accounts in banks, of postal savings, 
or of shares in savings and loan associations in early 1949. 

2. The proportion of all spending units that hold liquid assets has gradually 
dropped from 76 per cent in 1946 and 1947 to 71 per cent at the time the current 
survey was made early this year. Accompariying an increase in the total number 
of spending units during the past three years, the number without any liquid assets 
has increased at a somewhat faster rate than the number of asset holders. 

3. As in previous surveys, the proportion of spending units having liquid assets 
was larger in the higher income groups than in the lower income groups. About half 
the units in the lowest fifth of the income scale (income under $1,500) reported 
having such assets in early 1949; in the middle fifth (income between $2,400 and 
$3,200), the proportion was 7 of every 10; and in the highest fifth (income of 
$4,500 or more) better than 9 of every 10 spending units reported having some 
kind of liquid asset. There were some indications that a slightly larger proportion 
of spending units in the lower third of the income scale held liquid assets early 
in 1949 than in early 1948, while the reverse was true for units in the upper two- 
thirds of the income scale. 

4. It is estimated that nearly 30 million spending units had changes in their 
liquid asset holdings during 1948. In roughly one-fifth of the cases, the increase 
or decrease in total holdings amounted to $500 or more. 

5. About 13 million spending units added to their Government bonds, savings 
accounts, or checking accounts during the year; more than 16 million, or about 
one-third of all spending units, reduced their holdings in 1948. 

6. An emergency, such as sickness, was mentioned by nearly half the spending 
units that reduced their liquid asset holdings during 1948. The purchase of an 
automobile or some other durable good was mentioned by about the same proportion 
of these spending units. Expenditures for non-durable consumer goods and services, 
including general living expenses, were cited as reasons by about one-third of all 
spending units. In terms of the amounts of liquid assets used, however, funds 
drawn by individual spending units for investment in a house or other real estate, 
in securities, or in a business, and for the purchase of automobiles and other durable 
goods were usually much larger than amounts used for non-durable consumer goods 
and services. 

—Federal Reserve Bulletin 8/49 








MIDWINTER GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter General Management Conference of the 
American Management Association will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, January 18-20, 1950, at the Hotel 


St. Francis, San Francisco. 
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The Economic Status of Clerical and Sales Workers 


66QW HITE COLLAR” is a term 

used to describe one of the 
largest groups of workers in American 
industry and trade. It distinguishes 
those who work with the pencil and the 
mind from those who depend on their 
hands and the machine. It suggests oc- 
cupations in which physical exertion 
and handling of materials are not pri- 
mary features of the job. The popular 
conception implies that a well-groomed 
appearance is a desirable quality of the 
worker. 

Generally speaking, the term includes 
two broad groups of workers: (1) pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional, and (2) 
clerical and sales. The first group in- 
cludes the professional, technical and 
administrative personnel of industry, 
trade and government. The second and 
larger of the two—with which this re- 
port deals—includes clerical and sales 
workers. 

There were somewhat over 11 million 
of this second group in 1948, constitut- 
ing approximately 19 per cent of the 
total number of employed workers in 
the nation. They form the nation’s sec- 
ond largest occupational group, second 
| only to machine operators and kindred 
workers. The history of clerical-sales 
work is characterized by a vast increase 
in the number of women in these occu- 
pations. From a little over a million, or 
about 28 per cent of such workers 
throughout the nation in 1910, the num- 
ber increased to 5,800,000, or about 52 
per cent of the total in 1948. 

The economic status of workers in 
clerical and sales is a composite of a 
number of circumstances, which include 
the rate of earnings per hour, the num- 
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ber of hours worked during the week, 
the amount of unemployment, and sup- 
plementary terms such as paid vacation, 
holidays and other benefits. The rela- 
tive attractiveness of the work also is 
dependent on semi-economic and social 
considerations, such as the nature of the 
work, the working environment, and 
the degree of prestige which the work 
has in the community. 

The depression of 1929-33 brought 
reductions in the wages and salaries of 
workers in all industries and trades, al- 
though clerical and sales trades suffered 
a smaller decline than other groups. 
Average earnings declined by 23 per 
cent compared with a decline of over 28 
per cent for manual workers and 25 per 
cent for all workers. 

The period 1933-39 as a whole was 
one of gradual recovery—a period in 
which unionization spread _ rapidly 
within the nation’s factories. All groups 
of workers enjoyed increases, but the 
annual earnings of clerical and sales 
workers rose only half as much, roughly, 
as earnings of manual workers, and 
neither group regained the level of earn- 
ings enjoyed in 1929. Average (me- 
dian) wage or salary income of clerical 
and sales employees in 1939 was 
$1,229, or $42 more than that for all 
manual workers. 

The immediate prewar and war pe- 
riods brought substantial increases in 
earnings to all groups of workers, but 
in the process clerical-sales workers 
lagged. From 1939 to 1945 average an- 
nual earnings of all workers increased 
by nearly 74 per cent, while those of 
clerical and sales trades rose by little 
more than 50 per cent. We do not know 
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the extent of salary increases for cleri- 
cal and sales workers during the earlier 
war period (1939 to April 1943), but 
they probably averaged far less than 
those of production workers. During 
the period from April, 1943, to April, 
1945, however, these groups enjoyed 
rate increases exceeding in percentage 
terms those of production workers. 

The postwar period saw the reduc- 
tion of hours among production work- 
ers, and wage-rate increases among all 
classes of workers. Gains among manual 
workers were more than adequate to 
offset losses from reductions in hours 
and overtime and shift premiums. Their 
annual earnings increased by 12 per 
cent from 1945 to 1947. Clerical and 
sales workers did better—their average 
earnings rising by 22 per cent. How- 
ever, this increase was by no means 
sufficient to make up for the loss of 
position sustained during the early war 
period. From 1947 to 1948 available 
data suggest that most groups of cleri- 
cal and sales trades have kept pace with 
increases to production workers in 
manufacturing. 

Thus we find that clerical and sales 
workers have lost ground since 1929 in 
terms of money income in comparison 
with production workers. They enjoyed 
a margin during 1929 and enlarged it 
during the depression of the early 30’s. 
During the immediate prewar period, 
however, they moved to an inferior 
earnings position, from which as a 
group they had not recovered in 1948. 

Clerical workers historically have 
been favored by various benefits not en- 
joyed by production workers. Both 
groups obtained extended benefits dur- 
ing and since the war, but production 
workers on the whole progressed more 
rapidly. 

Only since the beginning of the war 
period have the majority of plant 
workers been granted paid vacations, 
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for example. Paid vacations were one 
of the most important benefits workers 
could obtain during the war, when 
wages were controlled by government, 
Vacation plans among office and cleri- 
cal workers probably continue, how- 
ever, to be somewhat more liberal than 
those of wage earners. Comparison: the 
New York WLB’s standard limit for 
wage earners was one week with pay 
after one year of service and two weeks 
after five years. For office and clerical 
workers, it was one week after six 
months and two weeks after one year 
of service. For retail trades, it was one 
week after one year and two weeks 
after two years. 

As for other benefits, production 
workers made great progress in the 
40’s in obtaining holidays with pay, 
though a larger proportion of salaried 
workers enjoy a greater number of paid 
holidays than do wage earners gen- 
erally, and a greater proportion enjoy 
standard workweeks of less than 40 
hours. In addition, salaried workers on 
the whole enjoy longer lunch periods— 
typically one hour as compared to the 
half-hour common for hourly workers. 
Year-end and Christmas bonuses are 
more often given to salaried than to 
hourly workers and in retail stores, 
merchandise discount privileges are 
commonly granted employees. 

Where health and benefit plans are 
concerned, a higher proportion of sal- 
aried workers enjoy formal paid sick- 
leave plans, yet more hourly workers 
are covered by group health and acci- 
dent insurance, and differences with 
respect to maternity leave do not ap- 
pear significant. On the other hand, 
relatively more employers provide pen- 
sion plans for salaried workers than 
for hourly workers. 

Finally, regularity of employment 
may be considered as one of the factors 
significant to the comparative economic 
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status of clerical and sales workers. In 
1940, 9.5 per cent of all clerical and 
sales workers were unemployed. The 
unemployment ratios of manual occupa- 
tions were much higher : 35 per cent for 
unskilled labor, 15 per cent for skilled, 
and 13.6 for machine operators and 
other related semi-skilled workers. As 
to duration of unemployment when it 


occurs, there was little difference be- 
tween the clerical-sales group and the 
manual groups of workers. 

—From Notes on the Economic 
Status of Clerical and Sales Workers 
(Special Labor News Memorandum 
No. 16), Division of Research and 
Statistics, State of New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, March, 1949. 47 pages. 


Installing and Using Clerical Tests* 


OST businesses having any con- 
siderable number of clerical 
workers will find it advisable to select 
their personnel, in part, on the basis 
of test scores. For a number of rea- 
sons there is no ready-made system 
for clerical tests which can be de- 
scribed in a few words and applied 
with equal profit in any or all situa- 
tions. However, most of the problems 
encountered by an industrial or busi- 
ness concern in the use of clerical tests 
center around the questions (1) Who 
should be tested and when? (2) Who 
should test? (3) What tests should be 
used? (4) What should be done with 
the test results? 

Who should be tested and when? 
By far the most frequent use of clerical 
tests in business is at the time of hir- 
ing. However, there are other uses for a 
testing program. Frequently there is a 
real need for testing after the employee 
has been placed or has migrated from 
one job to another. Scores made on 
tests taken earlier are often not the best 
indexes of current abilities, since the 
employee may have increased or de- 
creased his skill on the job. 

Testing of employees can be effective 
in connection with promotion or trans- 
fer, too. Here management can obtain 
objective information regarding the 





*From A Summary of Clerical Tests, by 


employee’s over-all understanding of 
the company, its business procedures, 
or any other skills he possesses. There 
are not many tests on the market which 
can be used for such upgrading, how- 
ever, and most tests of this sort are 
constructed on the basis of the indi- 
vidual company’s needs. 

Who should test? Having decided to 
use tests, a company must determine 
who should do the testing. In large or- 
ganizations there is often a member of 
the personnel department who has had 
experience in supervising industrial 
testing and test interpretation. Some 
companies prefer to obtain the services 
of an industrial test consultant, while 
leaving the administration of tests to 
regular staff employees. 

In addition, the planning and over- 
all organization of any comprehensive 
program requires an administrator with 
adequate psychological training, for 
personnel testing is a continuing job. A 
testing program cannot be expected to 
run by itself. Further, although many 
aspects of test administration are rou- 
tine in character, others require the 
services of a technically trained person. 

What tests should be used? Before a 
testing program can be put into satis- 
factory operation, information should 


George K. Bennett and Ruth M. Cruikshank. 


The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1949. 124 pages. $1.25. 
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be available on the number of persons 
in the various job classifications, the 
company’s turnover rates, and the num- 
ber of prospective applicants for jobs. 
Promotion and transfer statistics are 
also needed. When properly inter- 
preted, this information indicates ma- 
jor areas for testing. 

The development of a sound clerical 
test battery depends on a good under- 
standing of the jobs for which place- 
ment is desired. Job definitions, job 
descriptions, job specifications or time 
and motion studies give much informa- 
tion, but some direct observation on 
the job will be needed to verify actual 
job requirements. It must be clear, too, 
what kind of worker is wanted, for if 
employee specifications are unrealistic, 
the employee selected will not be satis- 
factory. 

The nature of the testing program 
will determine the tests to be used by 
a particular company, although aptitude 
for quite a number of clerical jobs can 
be reasonably well measured by some 
combination of three types of tests— 
routine speed and accuracy, verbal fa- 
cility, and numerical ability. On the 
other hand, good spelling and grammar 
are indispensable to the stenographer, 
and these, plus a good vocabulary, to 
the correspondent. Worksample or per- 
formance tests are highly useful for 
verifying the possession of such claimed 
skills, particularly where a _ newly 
trained applicant is being considered. 

A number of criteria should be con- 
sidered in choosing published tests for 
a clerical selection program, among 
them: 


1. Validity. There must be reason to 
believe that each test can be de- 
pended upon to distinguish between 
the more and less capable employees 
before it is adopted. Critical scrutiny 
of the evidence is essential. 

2. Suitability of Range. The tests 
should have a difficulty level appro- 
priate to the group to be tested. Too 
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hard a test will fail to distinguish 
among the less able, and too easy a 
test will obscure the degrees of capa- 
bility among the better people. 

3. Acceptability of Content. Some tests 
have a juvenile cast which is irri- 
tating to adults. Unacceptable con- 
tent may cause unfavorable employee 
reactions which will be harmful to 
the program. 

4. Ease of Administration. Most 
modern tests are readily admin- 
istered, and most can be quickly and 
accurately scored. However, brevity 
is not so important as adequacy of 
measurement. General clerical apti- 
tude can usually be measured within 
an hour; the appraisal of profi- 
ciency may require from 30 to 60 
minutes more. Many of the abbre- 
viated tests save time at the cost 
of accuracy or comprehensiveness. 


What should be done with test re- 
sults? Personnel action based on test 
results should depend on known prob- 
abilities of success in predicting the 
job performance of the individual on 
the basis of his test scores. However, 
personnel action will also be affected 
by the number of personnel needed as 
compared with the number of person- 
nel available, though increased recruit- 
ing can, of course, increase the number 
of applicants. 

Unless a company’s applicant market 
and labor needs remain relatively sta- 
tic, different “cutting scores” for hiring 
at the same level will be used at various 
times. Thus, if on the average, 10 of 
every 100 applicants will be hired, the 
best 10 of the group judged on the basis 
of tests and other gqalifications will be 
taken, and the cutting score for the 
test will be high. The cutting score is 
essentially a compromise between per- 
sonnel needs and the number of candi- 
dates who seemingly can fill the job. 
Any change in cutting scores should be 
brought to the attention of operating 
officials, who must increase or change 
the type of on-the-job training they are 
administering or modify the workload. 
This is particularly true of general cler- 
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ical work, which often can be subdi- 
vided or routinized so that less capable 
employees can be assigned. 

It goes without saying that supervis- 
ors should be kept informed about test 
results, but it is equally important that 
they be trained to understand score 
meanings, in order to utilize them 
properly in assigning work, planning 
on-the-job training, etc. Close contact 
with the supervisor will also give the 
personnel department a better over- 
view of its success in selecting workers. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there are situations where 
clerical tests cannot be used to predict 
performance. In the first place, the diffi- 
culty may be in the choice of the test. 
Perhaps it measures too limited a sam- 


ple of ability; or it may be performed 
relatively well or poorly by almost all 
the workers, with no spread of the 
test scores and hence no differential 
measurement of talent. Perhaps it is a 
learning or achievement test which is 
not comparable for all examinees. Emo- 
tional or motivational factors concerned 
with the testing may also have im- 
paired performance. 

The personality characteristics of the 
individual worker have something to do 
with his efficiency on the job. And the 
office worker who would be considered 
below standard by selection testing can 
learn certain basic routines and pro- 
cedures which will enormously increase 
his job efficiency. Good selection, it 
should be remembered, is only one as- 
pect of a good personnel program. 


More for Your Money from Periodicals, Books 


TO AVOID the situation in which many executives find themselves—that of 
receiving magazines subscribed to by some predecessor and missing others they 
should see—Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, is reorganizing its 


handling of periodicals and books. 


Librarian Lucille F. Crofford is cataloging topic interests of each executive's 
position and responsibilities, and coding the incoming publications according to the 


same interests. 


Books as well as magazines will then be routed, not according to a rigid, pre- 
fixed routing list, but according to the subject matter of a book, or particular type 


of magazine. 


Method is expected to save valuable time of conscientious executives who would 
otherwise pore through much unwanted information; make sure that those who 


don’t pore see what they should. 


—Modern Industry 2/15/49 








FALL OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


A Conference of the Office Management Division of the 
American Management Association will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, October 20 and 21, at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 
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A Letter Writing Check to Improve Public Relations 


” eenegrresvengeate men these days 
are looking with a critical eye at 
company practices, seeking fresh ideas 
for improving industry’s relations with 
its many publics. They sometimes tend, 
however, to pay too little attention to 
one important determinant of any com- 
pany’s public relations—its outgoing 
mail. Described below is a procedure 
designed to aid in improving your com- 
pany’s public relations by enabling you 
to develop better letter writers in your 
organization. 


To install such a procedure, a classi- 
fication should be made of the different 
kinds of letters your firm writes. This 
might be as follows: 

1. Letters forming contracts which may 
be binding upon the company. 

Letters to government and tax offices. 
Letters to head office. 

Letters to customers. 

Letters to suppliers. 
Inter-departmental letters. 

Letters to salesmen. 

A master sheet should be maintained, 
specifying across the top all classes of 
letters sent out by the firm, and listing 
all employees on the left-hand side with 
an indication of the class or classes of 
letters each is authorized to write—each 
such authorization, of course, having 
been previously made on a selective 
basis. Each employee should be given 
a form with his name on it, specifying 
the types of letters he may write. 


When the letter writers have been 
authorized and their scope defined, a 
company bulletin should be drawn up, 
outlining the salient points of good letter 
writing, and breaking down the letter 
into sections—such as: (a) heading and 
salutation ; (b) opening paragraph ; (c) 
body ; (d) closing paragraph; (e) sig- 
nature—with illustrations of the vari- 
ous sections, clearly showing the effects 
of the correct and the incorrect method 
for each. 
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When the material has been prepared, 
the person in charge of the letter writing 
project should educate the department 
heads so that they, in turn, may teach 
their subordinates, and ultimately insure 
that every letter sent out is doing a 
satisfactory job. 

Each department head should compile 
a reading file (sometimes referred to as 
a daybook), made up of all letters 
written, filed by date. Periodically the 
department head should review the 
letters written in his department and 
constructively criticize as to composi- 
tion, as to whether the letter was neces- 
sary, and as to whether it was a proper 
function of his department. 

Further control may be maintained 
by selecting an official who is a compe- 
tent letter writer and making it his re- 
sponsibility to spot-check all letters 
being issued by the department. This 
would provide a means of correcting 
departmental weaknesses and could be 
used as a source of valuable information 
for job analysis and cost reduction. 
Such a check could supply information 
on the following points: (a) number of 
letters written per person; (b) number 
of letters typed per stenographer ; (c) 
letters written by departments; (d) 
necessity of the letter written; (e) 
development of a memo-form for short 
inter-company or inter-departmental 
messages. 

The installation ard operation of 
management letter control must be 
handled tactfully in order to avoid re- 
sentment from the employees involved. 
With the proper approach, however, the 
trend should soon swing the other way 
as interest and pride in good letter writ- 
ing are stimulated. 

—From a research report by the 
Toronto Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association (Business 
Management, July 1, 1949, p. 24:1). 
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Quiz for Personnel Executives 


By DALE YODER and HERBERT G. HENEMAN, Jr. 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


\ ow following test is made up of ical positions, the distribution was 
items used in earlier forms of the skewed toward lower scores. 

Industrial Relations Classification Test The test is composed of knowledge 
developed by the present authors. items about professional aspects of in- 


These questions are known to have a dustrial relations. Results of the test 
high degree of reliability, but their will indicate approximately a person’s 


validity is not known. Suggested norms knowledge of principles, procedures, 
: and facts. It does not purport to indi- 
are given on page 541; these were ob- 


ined f bstantial b f cate level of job performance, or abil- 
— a + a ity. Insofar as professional knowledge 
— ho ding personnel and indus- is important in professional perform- 
trial relations jobs in the Minneapolis- ance, the following quiz may have 
St. Paul area during 1942. Because yalue. It should not be used beyond 
the test was administered to persons jts intended purpose. 
holding all levels of personnel jobs, Scoring formula, norms, and correct 
except stenographic and routine cler- answers will be found on page 541. 


-— 
—_ 


Directions: In the following statements, examine each of the optional com- 
pletions. If any is appropriate, note its number in the space pro- 
vided. If none is appropriate, place a “0” in that space. 

SCORING: 4 points for each correct completion ; —1 for each error. Only 
one completion may be selected in each case. Unanswered state- 
ments are not counted in the scoring. 





EXAMPLE: 
3 Personnel administration: (1) is a pure science; (2) is a natural science; 
(3) is an applied science; (4) is a pseudo-science; (5) is a social science. 
(In this case, the third optional completion is the only appropriate answer. 
Hence “3” is written in the blank space.) 


_ 
<i 


|,_______ In determining responsibility for personnel functions, it is advisable : 
1. that each and every action relating to personnel functions should 
be referred to the personnel department; 2. actual administration of 
personnel functions should be a responsibility solely of the personnel 
department; 3. not to plan on performing personnel functions in a 
small firm; 4. that those charged with responsibility for personnel 
administration should not impose those policies upon the whole 
structure. 

2... Formal organization is: 1. evidenced by absence of titles; 2. char- 
acterized by definition of functions, responsibility, and authority ; 
3. characterized by the absence of definition of functions, responsi- 
bility, and authority ; 4. disadvantageous where routine work is to be 
done ; 5. determined by the annual review. 
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3.______ Mo is the symbol for the: 1. mode; 2. median; 3. arithmetic mean; 
4. variance; 5. dispersion. 


4._____o is: 1. a measure of central tendency; 2. the symbol for standard 
deviation ; 3. the symbol for labor cost per piece under the Gantt 
Task and Bonus System; 4. the symbol for the midpoint ; 5. equal to 
the class containing the greatest number of frequencies. 


5.______ The theoretical distribution of a large number of items according to 
chance is known as: 1. a skewed distribution; 2. kurtosis; 3. a nor- 
mal distribution ; 4. a bi-modal distribution ; 5. a J-distribution. 


6._______ Provisions requiring seniority: 1. generally increase labor turn- 
over; 2. are bitterly opposed by most unions; 3. make the selection 
program less important; 4. place too great emphasis on individual 
differences ; 5. generally over-value experience. 


7..______Md is the symbol for: 1. the variance; 2. a measure of association; 
3. a measure of reliability; 4. a measure of central tendency; 5. the 
mode. 

8.______ The primary purpose of personnel administration in private indus- 


try is: 1. to provide for the welfare of employees; 2. to develop the 
personalities and cultural life of workers; 3. to increase industrial 
earnings and profits for the benefit of all concerned; 4. to reduce 
wage rates ; 5. to reduce the real earnings of workers. 


9,______ris the symbol for: 1. priorities unemployment; 2. a measure of co- 
variation ; 3. a rate of manual dexterity; 4. the coefficient of aliena- 
tion ; 5. a percentage. 


10... With respect to craft and industrial unionism, it may be said that: 
1. Both AFL and CIO include industrial unions; 2. AFL will not 
allow industrial unions in its membership; 3. vertical unionism is 
craft unionism; 4. horizontal unionism is industrial unionism; 5. 
horizontal unionism is illegal in most states. 


11.______ The military type of organization is: 1. not applicable to an indus- 
trial firm; 2. also known as line organization; 3. the same as staff 
organization ; 4. a combination of the line and staff types of organi- 
zation ; 5. not applicable in a formal organization. 


12,_____ Apprenticeship training in this country: 1. has generally stressed 
individual differences in ability; 2. has generally been regulated by 
unions; 3. has generally been managed by the public schools; 4. has 
been outlawed until recent months; 5. has always received the en- 
thusiastic support of most employers. 


13._______ In closed shop arrangements: 1. the checkoff is a universal feature; 
2. escalator clauses are always included; 3. maintenance of member- 
ship is enforced; 4. union members aie excluded from employment; 
5. closed union membership is a universal feature. 


14._______ The span of control is: 1. determined by time study; 2. frequently 
a part of the collective agreement; 3. a part of the personnel audit; 
4. the ordinate divided by the abscissa ; 5. a principle of organization. 


15._____ Cold storage training is that which: 1. is provided by vocational 
high schools; 2. cannot be subsidized by management; 3. competes 
with long-view training programs; 4. cannot be immediately utilized 
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by management; 5. generally makes women employees more valuable 
than men. 


16.______ When intelligence tests are given to adults: 1. results are generally 
stated in terms of the I.Q.; 2. results are generally stated as per- 
centile ranks; 3. results are generally recognized as worthless; 4. 
results generally show little or no range; 5. results show a halo effect. 


17._______ Dismissal wages or separation allowances: 1. are now compulsory 
in most states; 2. are universally compulsory in several European 
nations; 3. are generally based on age, wage, and length of service; 
4. tend to “freeze” labor in one locality; 5. have been frequently re- 
quired of employers by the National Labor Relations Board. 


18. Principles of management are: 1. evolved through the process of 
laissez-faire ; 2. often stated in the collective agreement ; 3. applicable 
to any organization ; 4. applicable only in industry; 5. different from 
firm to firm. 


19, _____ Existing nation-wide cost of living indexes: 1. are properly appli- 
cable to individual localities ; 2. are available for all classes of work- 
ers; 3. are based on budget analysis of a “standard family”; 4. are 
no longer available from any governmental agency; 5. have long 
been provided by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


20._______ It is not an unfair labor practice for an employer to: 1. move his 
plant to get rid of union employees; 2. cease production; 3. advise 
employees against joining a union; 4. require membership in a com- 
pany union; 5. refuse to designate a bargaining representative for 
management. 


21.______In a statistical analysis of wage rates: 1. the mean is the geometric 
average of all rates; 2. the median is the most common rate; 3. the 
mode is the central item in the range; 4. the median is less affected 
by extremes than the mean; 5. the standard deviation and the average 
deviation are always identical. 


22._______ The “halo effect” is most frequently encountered in: 1. averages of 
wages or earnings; 2. test scores; 3. merit ratings for industrial 
accidents ; 4. employee merit rating ; 5. overtime. 


23.______. Union-management cooperation: 1. generally gives workers repre- 
sentation on the board of directors; 2. necessitates employee stock 
ownership; 3. is illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act; 4. has never 
been tried in the United States ; 5. is opposed by most national unions. 


24.____ In calculations of labor turnover: 1. separations equal the total of 
quits, discharges, and accessions; 2. the “stable force” always equals 
replacements ; 3. replacements always equal separations; 4. the total 
of quits, layoffs, and discharges equals separations; 5. in periods of 
business expansion, no labor flux can be discovered. 


25.______ Generally, the most convenient method of increasing the reliability 
of an examination in a training program is: 1. to secure a new 
criterion ; 2. reduce the validity ; 3. shorten the test; 4. lengthen the 
test; 5. discard all questions and replace them with new ones. 


26._______ In modern workmen’s compensation: 1. most employers make use 
of self-insurance; 2. several state funds have become insolvent; 
3. experience rating is superseding schedule rating ; 4. compensation 
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for illness is more expensive than that for accidents; 5. liability laws 
are rapidly taking the place of compensation laws. 


27.______ With respect to economic aspects of labor markets, it may be said 
that: 1. unions fear a monopoly of labor supplies; 2. the elasticity 
of demand for labor is always negligible ; 3. labor demand is largely 
a derived demand; 4. no employer could secure a monopsony in such 
a market; 5. no employer would desire such a monopsony. 


28.______ Union members represent approximately: (1) 10%; (2) 25%; 
(3) 30%; (4) 40%; (5) 50% of the total labor force in the United 
States. 

29, The federal Social Security Act’s pension provisions: 1. provide 


pensions for all workers in interstate commerce ; 2. exempt employees 
in firms employing less than eight; 3. tax only the first $1,000 of an 
employee’s wages; 4. provide no tax on wages; 5. allow deferred 
benefits for the families of pensioners. 


30,______ Labor organizations in the United States: 1. have always sought 
the right to incorporate; 2. have always opposed incorporation; 3. 
have never been permitted to incorporate; 4. have the right to in- 
corporate under some state laws; 5. have become incorporated in 
increasing numbers since 1932. 


31._______ Which, if any, of the following labor leaders never held membership 
in the United Mine Workers of America: 1. John L. Lewis; 2. 
Sidney Hillman ; 3. J. C. Lewis; 4. Philip Murray ; 5. William Green. 


32._______ Actively involved in the early development of trade tests was: 1. 
Anderson; 2. Chapman; 3. Pigou; 4. Marshall; 5. Veblen. 
33._______ From the study of industrial accidents, it appears that: 1. all such 


accidents can be prevented ; 2. accidents are distributed among work- 
ers according to the laws of chance; 3. recidivism gives rise to the 
“J-curve” ; 4. ‘older workers have more accidents than younger work- 
ers; 5. occupational illness causes more lost time than industrial 
accidents. 


34,______In private industry: 1. most workers are compensated by group 
piece rates; 2. “sliding scales” of wages are generally based on the 
volume of output; 3. “index-number” wages are generally based on 
the price of the product; 4. family allowances are compulsory in 
several of our states; 5. all unions are opposed to piece rates. 


35. 





_A recognized contributor to the theory involved in the analysis of 
wages is: 1. Thorndike; 2. Ely; 3. Douglas; 4. Parker; 5. Viteles. 


36._______ The personnel audit: 1. surveys the operation of personnel policies 
and practices in the aggregate; 2. is also called the annual review; 
3. checks the impact of personnel policies and practices upon the 
individual; 4. is a part of the system of posting and bidding; 5. is 
designed to provide a span of control over the personnel budget. 


37.________ Administration is the function of: 1. determining policy; 2. execut- 
ing policy; 3. efficiently combining men and facilities; 4. ownership ; 
5. seeing that the right man gets the right job. 


38... Vestibule schools are generally: 1. used in training supervisors; 
2. used for the conference method; 3. used by small rather than 
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large firms; 4. provided by public funds; 5. used in training highly 
skilled craftsmen. 


39... The validity of a rater’s ratings may best be checked by: 1. having 
him rerate the same ratees ; 2. correlation with intelligence test scores ; 
3. correlation with absenteeism and tardiness ; 4. the split-test method ; 
5. item analysis. 


a ___ The job description: 1. is identical with job analysis ; 2. must neces- 
sarily precede both job analysis and job classification ; 3. necessarily 
precedes job rating; 4. always requires time and motion study; 5. is 
practically the same as the job rating. 


4]. With respect to job evaluation: 1. the job ranking system is more 
complex than the factor comparison system; 2. the point system 
prescribes the weighting to be applied to each element; 3. the factor 
comparison system utilizes specific scales of predetermined sub- 
factors ; 4. it is undesirable to establish standard values for key jobs; 
5. values assigned jobs should remain the same throughout the life 
of the contract. 


42, In most systems of grievance procedure: 1. compulsory arbitration 
is an essential feature; 2. compulsory investigation is essential ; 
3. “morale scales” are always used to determine awards; 4. the first 
step is mediation by a public agency; 5. grievance committees in- 
clude representatives of the Federal Conciliation Service. 


43, Present federal wage and hour legislation: 1. prohibits working 
hours in excess of 40 per week; 2. applies only to workers in intra- 
state commerce; 3. sets minimum wages for all governmental em- 
ployees; 4. establishes minimum wages for some child workers; 
5. is administered by the National Labor Relations Board. 


44. Under present federal law, the NLRB does not have power to: 
1. issue cease and desist orders; 2. arbitrate disputes or provide 
arbitration facilities; 3. conduct elections to determine bargaining 
representatives ; 4. determine the appropriate bargaining unit; 5. in- 
vestigate alleged unfair labor practices. 


45. The most essential characteristic of effective personnel administra- 
tion is: 1. an informal organization structure ; 2. an effective testing 
program; 3. proper recognition of the need for having the personnel 
department decide all personnel policies ; 4. continuous self-appraisal 
and evaluation ; 5. recognition of the concept of basic instincts. 


46... The most satisfactory current measure of employment and unem- 
ployment throughout the nation is provided by: 1. the Social Se- 
curity Board reports; 2. the public employment offices ; 3. the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics ; 4. estimates of non-governmental organizations ; 
5. the United States Census Bureau. 


47, When raters rate each ratee and each quality as average, one would 
suspect: 1. the halo effect; 2. improper weighting of items; 3. sys- 
tematic errors; 4. use of graphic rating scales; 5. central tendency 
ratings. 
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Companies Get Rid of Housing 

F YOUR company owns houses and rents them to workers, you probably aren’t 

too happy about it. That’s the gist of the opinions of executives queried recently S 
by Business Week in a national survey. 

It’s hard to be a landlord today and stay popular. Maintenance costs are al 
rising fast. So companies have to choose between taking a loss on their housing to ¢ 
operations, and stirring up bad feeling by raising rents. er 

Sometimes employees for whom company housing isn’t available are re- P 
sentful of those who have it. From the company viewpoint, the whole housing ploy 
operation takes up more of the time and energy of executives than it’s worth in of W 
good will to the firm. So, many concerns are selling their houses. lifi 

If your company decides to sell off houses it has been renting, you’d better pin 
watch your step. That’s the advice of companies which have done it. They’ve app! 
found it’s easy to antagonize employee-tenants—to give them the idea you're wor 
trying to force them to buy at today’s high prices. rhea 

Such companies say the best way to handle a sale of company houses is to: ing 
(1) Treat it as a community relations problem. (2) Be completely frank with your inde 
tenants as to why you're selling offe 

One firm gave the job of selling its houses to an outside concern. This ° : 
company fixed up the houses, set low valuations, gave the tennants plenty of time \ 
to decide whether they would buy or move elsewhere. Local lawyers, real estate esta 
agents, and bankers were brought in wherever possible. The local paper carried 
editorials on the value of home ownership. Result: 96 per cent of the employee- corr 
tenants bought their houses. Later some of these owners told company officials that assl 
buying their own homes had been a turning point in their lives. get 

Another company which wanted to sell out its houses was not in a position 
to make big price concessions. So it (1) had the houses valued by an independent } lem 
appraiser; (2) made arrangements with local banks for first-mortgage financing. sult 

A letter signed by the plant manager told the tenants about the new policy. cus 
It explained that the company wanted to get out of the real estate business, 
stated the independently appraised price of the tenant’s house, and outlined | ee 
several methods of paying for it. In all cases, the company stood ready to help the pat 
tenant with a second mortgage if he could not arrange financing. Several month’s 
time was given the tenant to make up his mind what he wanted to do. tos 

_The week the letters went out, the local paper carried an editorial on how an do 
an increase in home ownership would benefit the town. Local banks also ran ow 
advertising backing up the plan. 

A system of purchase priority was set up. The employee living in the house me 
had first choice, all other employees came next, then the general public. In order fre 
to prevent the new owner from reselling at a profit, the company retained an ' 
option to repurchase if the new owner didn’t keep the house. | 

Result: All the company one-family houses were sold to employees. op 

—Business Week 10/16/48 wa 

pr 

Measurement of Office Work ) sir 

A SURVEY recently conducted by the Office Management Association of Chicago su 

yields some interesting facts about the measurement of office work. While wage tre 

incentive plans or other complete programs of office production control have not been Cc 
adopted to any considerable extent, various methods of measuring specific clerical 

operations are in current use. co 

Cyclometers, or stroke counters, are used on typewriters, bookkeeping machines, hc 
billing machines, and other office equipment. Another means of controlling typewrit- f 
ing production is by a count of the number of square inches of typing per day. The ai 
number of letters transcribed per day and the number of discs or cylinders or discs in 
transcribed also serve to measure the transcribing function. cc 

In addition to the use of the cyclometer as a measure of billing operations, pro- 
duction control over these functions can be automatic, that is, the necessary statistics WwW 
for the system appear as a natural result of the work involved—the number of units 
completed being the unit of measure. For example, billing production is sometimes w 
controlled by using the bill or invoice as the unit of measure and checking by the bill 

or invoice number. In other cases the number of vouchers issued serves as the pro- Pp! 
duction control. di 
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Getting Workers Behind Work Simplification 


S IT worth while to strive for better 

and simpler work methods in order 
to cut production costs? Ninety-three 
per cent of Standard Register em- 
ployees said “yes” in a recent survey 
of worker attitudes toward work sim- 
plification. Answers showed us that our 
approach to the problem of selling 
work simplification in a plant embrac- 
ing six affiliated union groups and two 
independent bargaining units had been 
effective. 

We began our program with the 
establishment of management councils 
composed of executives, foremen and 
assistant foremen. They sat down to- 
gether and worked out company prob- 
lems. Our next step was to hold con- 
sultative meetings where foremen dis- 
cussed departmental problems with 
groups of employees from their de- 
partments. We found employees eager 
to express opinions and ideas. Not only 
do they do a lot of thinking about their 
own jobs, but they frequently devise 
methods for solving problems con- 
fronting other departments as well. 

These free and open discussions of 
opinions laid the groundwork for what 
was to come—the development of a 
program of employee training in work 
simplification. Foremen and division 
superintendents had already been 
trained in work simplification courses. 
Confronted with a proposal that they 
conduct work simplification classes, 
however, many foremen expressed a 
feeling of inability to train employees 
in program techniques. So a refresher 
course was planned, extending eight 
weeks. 

In the first few meetings foremen 
were briefed on the need for a methods 
program and were retaught the proce- 
dure for completing a work simplifi- 
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cation study. Beginning with the sec- 
ond session they worked through an 
actual project. The eighth session had 
to do with learning how to conduct 
group training, and the following prin- 
ciples were developed: 

1. Plan your meeting. Have a plan for 
the entire meeting, with enough re- 
serve material to fill in at the end if 
necessary. 

Follow your plan, Keep discussion on 

the subject the group is working on. 

3. Keep minutes of meetings. Either 
keep minutes yourself or appoint one 
of the group to keep them. 

4. Lead the discussion. Remember, the 
leader’s job is to draw out ideas from 
the group. His own ideas should be 
reserved until last. When presented, 
they should be in the form of sug- 
gestions. 

5. Keep discussion going between mem- 
bers of the group. Allow members of 
the group to express their opinions 
first. Be a good listener. Keep dis- 
cussion going by directing questions 
to members of the group doing the 
least amount of talking. 

6. Avoid arguments. Always allow any 
member of the group to give all the 
reasons he has for any change he 
may suggest. Allow other members 
of the group to express their opin- 
ions. If your own opinions are nega- 
tive, don’t state them bluntly. Try to 
encourage more thinking on the prob- 
lem by asking leading questions. 

7. Give credit for good suggestions. 
Any changes suggested should be re- 
corded in the minutes with the sug- 
gestcr’s name at the start, as, “Dale 
Bowman suggests we do... .” Ideas 
finally adopted should be entered on 
a suggestion blank by the suggester 
and the leader should make sure that 
this is done. 

8. Follow through on ideas. One of the 
most important jobs the leader has is 
to follow through on ideas adopted 
by making sure they are put into 
effect quickly and used properly. 

9. Do a better job with equipment we 
now have. Our aim is to obtain ideas 
for improving our equipment, and we 
want a record of all ideas brought 
out at these meetings. However, our 
number one job is to do the best pos- 
sible with our present equipment. 
There will always be a better way. 


to 
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10. Jt Can be done. Never say, “It can’t 
be done,” or “We cannot do that.” 
Discourage the use of the word can- 
not in your meetings. 

At this session members of the group 
flow-charted the teaching of a group by 
a foreman, enumerating the steps in the 
order in which they should occur. Em- 
phasis was placed on the value of hav- 
ing trainees, not trainer, do most of 
the creative work. 


Union committees were asked to par- 
ticipate in a course similar to that given 
hourly rated employees. During the 
course this group became convinced 
that work simplification is not a speed- 
up program but actually reduces fatigue 
by eliminating needless operations. 


The employee program was started 
in the pressroom, with eight foremen 
in charge of three pressmen each. The 
first problem tackled by the group was 
a pressman’s tray ticket, a quality re- 
port that had always produced more 
than its share of gripes. After the 
group’s analysis, the number of entries 
required on the ticket was reduced 
from 12 to six. This one successful 
project did the final selling job to the 
employees generally. 


In the pressroom eight projects are 


A Suggestion System That 


UGGESTION systems often fail 
because (1) there is lack of sup- 
port by management; (2) awards are 
not in keeping with the value of the 
suggestion; (3) there is no definite 
responsibility for operation of the plan; 
(4) there is no planned publicity. 
Last year Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., replaced its 1930 plan with one 
designed to overcome all these ob- 
stacles. Plan covers the parent com- 
pany’s 25,000 employees. For the first 
eight months of operation, 18 per cent 
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under study at all times. With comple- 
tion of each project, the foreman se- 
lects a new group of three men to 
analyze the next problem. Thus a con- 
stant interest in work simplification is 
maintained by continued activities of 
organized groups. Groups often include 
employees from several different de- 
partments when an improvement proj- 
ect extends beyond the scope of the 
function of one department. This de- 
velops better cooperation between de- 
partments and heightens the interest of 
individual employees in over-all com- 
pany programs, 

We aim, eventually, to equip every 
factory employee with a simple method 
of presenting his ideas for work im- 
provement. Substantial dollar savings 
are indicated. At present, however, we 
are more interested in the program’s 
intangibles: (1) eliminating aggravat- 
ing details, (2) reducing paperwork, 
(3) building confidence in the com- 
pany, (4) getting employees interested 
in their jobs, and (5) getting them 
more interested in producing a better 
product at lower cost. 

—By F. W. Stein. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, March, 
1949, p. 92:3. 


Overcame Usual Obstacles 


of the employees submitted ideas and 
about 25 per cent will have submitted 
ideas by the end of the year, it is esti- 
mated. (Many good suggestions were 
received under the old plan, but they 
were submitted by an average of one- 
sixteenth of 1 per cent of the em- 
ployees annually. ) 

Awards have been given 19 per cent 
of those submitting suggestions, the 
average award being $29.81 and aver- 
age processing time 50 days. Safety 
suggestions comprised 29 per cent of 
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the awards; intangible suggestions, 55 
per cent; and tangible suggestions or 
ideas that saved dollars for the com- 
pany, 16 per cent. Until recently, top 
award was $355, but a new high was 
set when $1,100 was awarded a sug- 
gestion making possible a reduction in 
shipping costs for foreign shipments. 

Following are some highlights of the 
system that has overcome the usual 
obstacles and accomplished unusual 
results. 

Obstacle No. 1—Management Sup- 
port. The company’s board of directors 
reviewed and approved the plan. The 
president appointed a national sugges- 
tion system committee, including the 
manager of national marketing, the 
manager of marine transportation, the 
director of industrial relations, the 
manager of the Eastern refineries, and 
the assistant comptroller. This national 
committee developed all company-wide 
operating details of the new system. 

The management of each operating 
unit appointed the members of local 
award boards, which in turn appointed 
a secretary and developed local pro- 
cedures. Local management appointed 
expediters—a full-time job if neces- 
sary—to investigate suggestions, make 
recommendations on them to the local 
award board, and process the ideas 
submitted through the departments 
that would be affected by them. 

The plan was introduced to the 
5,000 members of the company’s super- 
visory personnel in a series of meetings 
and through a booklet, “Information 
for Management.” 

Obstacle No. 2—Proper Awards. 
The minimum award for an accepted 
idea is $10. There is no maximum. 
Local award boards evaluate sugges- 
tions and grant awards up to $500. 
Suggestions with potential values up to 
$1,000 are evaluated by the national 
committee, while those with a poten- 
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tial beyond $1,000 are evaluated by the 
board of directors. Awards may be 
compounded. A formula for evaluating 
suggestions was adopted to solve the 
problem of making uniform awards for 
the same types of suggestions and also 
to help keep awards in line with the 
value of the suggestion. 

Every suggestion is acknowledged 
within a week of its receipt. If the time 
needed for processing a suggestion ex- 
ceeds a month, the employee is notified 
of the probable future date when a 
decision is likely to be made, and each 
month thereafter until final decision is 
reached. In the event of rejection, the 
expediter explains in a personal inter- 
view with the suggester and his super- 
visor why the idea cannot be used, en- 
courages him to try again. 

Obstacle No. 3—Assignment of Re- 
sponsibility. The board of directors 
places responsibility for interpretation 
and for company-wide practices on the 
national suggestion system committee ; 
and responsibility for the spirit of its 
administration on all members of man- 
agement. The national committee places 
responsibility for coordination of com- 
pany-wide practices on the coordinator. 
Local management places responsibil- 
ity for local administration on the local 
award boards, while the award board 
places responsibility for guiding local 
administration on the secretary it ap- 
points. Local management places re- 
sponsibility for processing suggestions 
on the exepediter. 

Obstacle No. 4—Publicity. The presi- 
dent announced the new plan to man- 
agement in the foreword of the booklet, 
Information for Management; and 
to the employees in a poster put up on 
1,400 bulletin boards—including those 
on ships at sea—while supervisors 
handed employees a folder, “Dollars 
for Sense,” explaining the plan. A 
cover illustration, lead article and edi- 
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torial in the Socony-Vacuum News 
also promoted the new system. Sug- 
gestion boxes were set up throughout 
company premises in convenient loca- 
tions. 

Newspapers and other local media 
were supplied with press releases an- 
nouncing the plan. Publicity is planned 
within the plant and within the com- 
munity on a continuing basis, to sus- 
tain interest and participation. 

Recognizing that the supervisor is a 
key individual in any suggestion sys- 
tem, the company has seen to it that he 
knows the details of the plan, that he 
is convinced its operation is beneficial 
to him, and that he is influenced to 
encourage his employees to make sug- 
gestions. Employees, on the other hand, 
are encouraged to enlist the aid of 
their supervisors in working out ideas 
that seem worth while. When an em- 
ployee enters a suggestion, he can feel 





that he is expressing confidence in his 
supervisor’s willingness to share the 
responsibility for a more efficient op- 
eration. Besides, the supervisor knows 
he will share the credit publicly for 
acceptable ideas originating within his 
group. 

The company’s suggestion system is 
seeking—and getting—ideas for im- 
proving methods, combining opera- 
tions, devising new equipment, reduc- 
ing costs, increasing sales, eliminating 
duplication, conserving materials, pre- 
venting waste, protecting quality and 
developing new products. It has come 
to be an important factor in good em- 
ployee relations. And, finally, it has 
brought individual employees to the 
attention of management—even where 
the ideas submitted were not accept- 
able for legal or other reasons. 

—By Epwarp J. Dever, Jr. Print- 
ers’ Ink, April 15, 1949, p. 28:4. 


Policies on Collections for Employee Gifts 


COLLECTIONS of money by employees for the purpose of purchasing gifts for 
other employees is, in the opinion of some executives, not the concern of man- 
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agement. Other managements feel that such collections often get out of hand and 
become too frequent, too large, or too partial. To determine current policies with 
respect to this practice, the Office Management Association of Chicago recently 
queried its members. Some of the findings are presented below. 

Of the 56 companies that responded, 84 per cent felt that the control of collec- 
tions is a right of management, and 80 per cent have already placed some restric- 
tions on such collections. 

Of the firms that restrict collections, 16 per cent do not permit collections for 
any purpose. The majority of the firms that permit collections only for specified 
purposes restrict them to employee marriages, departures, deaths; death in family; 
illness of employee. 

Seventy-one per cent of the companies that permit collections report that collec- 
tions are made by voluntary contributions as occasions arise; 29 per cent report 
that gift fund plans are in use whereby small stipulated amounts are collected 
periodically for a fund from which gifts are purchased. Of those companies that 
do not have gift clubs, 61 per cent report that collections are restricted to people 
in the employee’s department or to immediate associates of the employee. 





@ IN BACK OF ITS UNION AGREEMENT Union Oil of California has a 
two-page glossary of technical terms used in the pact. Each is clearly defined, with 
both sides having agreed to the meanings. 

—Mill & Factory 6/49 
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Training in Economics for Industrial Personnel 


A® OUR economic and social prob- 

| lems become more and more com- 
plicated and difficult to understand, and 
their underlying concepts tend to be 
more precisely formulated and scien- 
tifically exacting, the great body of our 
industrial workers are becoming in- 
creasingly confused and critical. Many 
haunting questions plague their think- 
ing, but they have little if any under- 
standing of the basic principles and 
techniques of economic analysis which 
would aid them in answering these 
questions. 

What is the responsibility of Ameri- 
can business men with respect to this 
problem? We cannot sell our free- 
enterprise system by merely playing 
up how much worse other systems are 
than our own. We must do something 
constructive. The workers must have 














confidence in the system, and in order 
to have confidence they must have an 
adequate comprehension of the way in 
which our system can be made to con- 
tribute to both freedom and security. 
The problem of economic education 
has been further complicated by the 
development in recent years of several 
conflicting “brands” of economics. For 
example, one important area of dis- 
agreement is between the “mature 
economy” school and the “expanding 
economy” school. Many truths, half- 
truths and some outright economic 
fallacies have become widely accepted 
as a result of the arguments over the 
long-run prospects of our economy. 
Prejudices and bias implanted in the 
minds of adult workers under the stress 
of intense political agitation and eco- 
nomic upheaval will not be easily eradi- 
cated. The educator faces a difficult 
task, but the challenge is the more im- 
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pelling in view of the ultimate poten- 
tialities. 

In the interest of trainee participa- 
tion, instruction groups should be rela- 
tively small. The worker needs to learn 
to think for himself about modern 
economic problems, and he can best 
succeed through discussion with others 
on a give-and-take basis under skilled 
leadership. He is likely to resent being 
“told.” He wants to share experiences, 
make contributions and argue points of 
view. 

The most important groups to be 
trained, of course, are foremen and 
supervisors, because of the direct line 
of communication to their subordinates. 
Every contact with an employee is a 
potential educational opportunity. If the 
foreman is to be a force in correcting 
twisted or biased economic thinking, 
he must himself be well informed and 
capable of setting the example of 
straight thinking. 

The topics and subject matter of any 
management-sponsored economic course 
should be quite flexible, to suit the 
needs of different groups. Many of the 
worker’s economic concepts revolve 
around his job, his wages, his produc- 
tivity, company profits and the like. 
He needs to know, among other things, 
how to read and interpret the company 
balance sheet, to understand the finan- 
cial organization and operation of the 
company structure, to grasp the im- 
portance of profits and losses, and to 
comprehend the significance of waste 
of manpower and materials. With such 
tools of analysis, he can be led to appre- 
ciate the wider social uses to which 
they can be put. 

Formal courses of instruction will 
be limited in content by the amount of 
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time available and the kind of reading 
and study material which can be made 
available. In any case, industrial work- 
ers will not be interested in wading 
through the masses of detail in the ordi- 
nary text on economic theory in order 
to ferret out significant principles and 
applications. The approach must be 
direct, concrete and meaningful in 
terms of the economic environment 
with which they are familiar. 

It is generally advisable to combine 
lectures and discussion, presenting a 
series of questions in such a manner as 
to assure a continuous flow of facts, 
group discussion, analysis, and final 
conclusions. This calls for ingenuity 
on the part of the discussion leader. 
He cannot expect his prearranged out- 
line to work exactly as planned, be- 
cause no two groups will respond in 
the same manner. The sense of accom- 
plishment is greatly heightened, by the 
way, if student participants can be in- 
duced to put in writing some of the 
ideas and facts presented during the 
discussion period. 

The ramifications of most economic 
problems are so far-reaching that the 
task of selection and arrangement is 
never easy. An ideal program would 
be one which afforded time to develop 
a logical series of subjects, beginning 
with certain basic economic concepts, 
an analysis of the principal economic 
institutions, a survey of the tools of 
economic analysis, and an explanation 
of the chief problems of the capitalistic 
order. 

Few industries are in a position to 
initiate such an ambitious undertaking. 
My hope would be, therefore, that 
some will find it possible to develop 
shorter courses dealing with such cur- 
rent problems as are best calculated to 
be of the greatest interest and value 
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to supervisory personnel. The follow- 
ing topics are purely suggestive: 

1. Foundations of a free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Institutional nature, motivating 
forces and dynamic qualities. 

2. Resources. Potentialities, and chal- 
lenge to management and labor. 

3. The price system. The nature of pric- 
ing under competition and monopo- 
listic competition. Problems of price 
stability. 

4. The modern wage system. The de- 
velopment of wage theories and the 
practice of wage determination. 

5. The money economy. Fundamental 
character, problems presented, and 
methods of direction and control. 

6. Economic fluctuations. Pattern of 
fluctuations and possibilities of control. 

7. Foreign trade. Economic significance, 
tariff policies and international finan- 
cial aids. 

8. Financing government. Elements of 
sound taxation, tax structure, and 
programs of tax reform. 

9. Fiscal policy and economic stability. 
The growth and development of public 
debt, economic significance and me- 
thods of management. 

10. Extension of government controls. 
Function of controls, types employed, 
and future prospects. 


In this listing, economic theory has not 
been neglected, but neither has it been 
made the central or predominating 
theme, for workers are likely to be 
suspicious of theory as such. On the 
other hand, they can be led to appre- 
ciate its importance when used as a 
tool in the solution of practical prob- 
lems. 

We must never lose sight of the pur- 
pose of this type of training. We want 
to make democracy and the free-enter- 
prise system work because we want 
both to survive. This means that peo- 
ple must not only understand our 
institutions, but they must have con- 
fidence in them. This confidence cannot 
be inspired and sustained by emotional 
or partisan exhortation. It must be 
effected on the high plane of intellec- 
tual honesty and dispassionate analysis. 

Economic theory and practice cannot 
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be the exclusive property of any single 
group in a free society. We must resist 
any movement which would tend to 
slander or distort economic facts for 
selfish ends. We must be willing to ex- 
amine any defects and inadequacies of 
our system in the light of high resolu- 
tion to seek and find the means for 


Layoff Problems 


—— interest in layoff prob- 
lems and techniques has followed 
recent signs of relaxation in the full 
employment picture. While it is not yet 
clear whether further layoffs wiil char- 
acterize the employment situation in 
the near future, there is much interest 
in current contract clauses covering 
work-sharing, bumping, disposition of 
employee benefits upon layoff, social 
considerations, exemptions and excep- 
tions, advance notice of layoff, etc. 
Work-Sharing. Some form of work- 
sharing is planned in about 25 per cent 
of collective bargaining contracts. In 
many cases these amount to little more 
than statements of intent or a willing- 
ness of the parties to consider work- 
sharing as an alternative to layoffs, 
though a substantial number set forth 
detailed procedures to be followed. Vir- 
tually all plans call a halt to overtime 
and require layoff of probationary em- 
ployees before any reduction in the 
basic workweek. Often the force must 
be further reduced by cutting out extra 
shifts or dropping workers in order of 
seniority until employment reaches a 
certain level before reducing the work- 
ing hours of the remaining workforce. 
Typical restriction on work-sharing 
is a minimum below which the work- 
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progressive improvement. Only in this 
spirit will education in economics suc- 
ceed. 


—From an address by Russell H. 
Mack before the Second Annual Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania Society of In- 
dustrial Training Directors. 


and Procedures 


week may not be reduced. The floor may 
be as low as 24 hours a week—32 hours, 
however, is a more common figure. 
Sometimes successive reductions in 
hours are planned. Other agreements 
require alternate reductions in hours 
and personnel, frequently with a definite 
time limit—four or five weeks, perhaps 
—after which sufficient layoffs must be 
made to allow return to a 40-hour week. 

Bumping. The complex present-day 
industrial establishment frequently re- 
quires carefully balanced layoffs in the 
various plant units which together make 
a productive whole. Where cutbacks in- 
volve elimination of entire departments, 
plant-wide seniority cannot ordinarily 
meet the problem. For these reasons 
negotiators usually provide for layoffs 
on something narrower than a com- 
pany-wide basis. This may be hard on 
long-service employees. Accordingly, 
some 30 per cent of union agreements 
allow “bumping,” whereby workers 
whose jobs are eliminated are given 
some claim on jobs held by junior 
employees. 

Bumping privileges are usually 
hedged with a variety of qualifications 
—frequently a specified length of serv- 
ice sometimes as high as 10 years. Some 
contracts protect certain workers from 
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being displaced, either by exempting 
those with some minimum length of 
service or by requiring a specified serv- 
ice differential between the bumper and 
the worker whose job he claims. A 
second approach is embodied in a clause 
providing that workers in 25 jobs in 
each of two departments are not sub- 
ject to displacement. 

Employee Benefits. Many contracts 
make provision for vacation rights, 
either by allowing pro rata pay or by 
counting layoff periods in length of 
service in computing vacation time 
earned, but most agreements ignore the 
question of holidays in layoff periods. 

Almost nothing appears in contracts 
regarding the effects of layoffs on re- 
tirement plans, since the details have 
not as a rule been incorporated in union 
agreements. One company specifies that 
if total time away from work exceeds 
three consecutive years, the excess is 
deducted in computing the employee’s 
length of service. An alternative solu- 
tion well suited to contributory plans 
allows the laid-off worker—without 
further contribution—to retain credit 
for past service but does not permit him 
to accumulate time toward retirement. 

In most cases, life-insurance coverage 
during layoff periods tends to be more 
liberal than other types of health and 
welfare coverage. Thus, some examples 
provide that life insurance shall con- 
tinue in effect for three, four and six 
months, while the cut-off date in each 
instance for other benefits is not later 
than two months after layoff and 30 
days is a more nearly typical figure. 

Social Considerations. Where a 
large-scale layoff creates a social prob- 
lem in the community, one company 
gives particular consideration to em- 
ployees with dependents. Several 
clauses give added protection to em- 
ployees with major physical disabilities 
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suffered during employment. For 
others, the order of layoff is deter- 
mined solely by seniority. 

Exemptions and Exceptions. Many 
unforseen difficulties are likely to crop 
up when layoff procedures are actually 
applied, and most negotiators try to 
provide for loopholes—special exemp- 
tions or exceptions—so that generally 
layoff rules can be adjusted to special 
needs of the parties. The most pre- 
valent exception allows the company 
to retain workers whose special knowl- 
edge or training gives them particular 
value. Several contracts limit excep- 
tions to a certain percentage of the total 
working force. Five per cent is typical. 
Some agreements forbid management 
to designate any exceptions for common 
labor. 

Another approach places certain jobs 
beyond the bounds of seniority. To keep 
training programs going or at least 
maintain training staffs (they often rep- 
resent a considerable investment), some 
agreements provide special considera- 
tions for trainees or instructors. Thus, 
trainees numbering up to 2 per cent 
of the workforce, for example, may 
not be bumped by senior workers. In 
another instance, up to 15 instructors 
get seniority exceeded only by union 
officials. 

Supervisory employees who return 
to the bargaining unit during cutbacks 
normally take their chances with other 
workers on the basis of their seniority. 
But one example gives returning fore- 
men top seniority in their respective 
departments on the assumption that 
they'll get their stripes back when nor- 
mal operations are resumed. 

About 25 per cent of contracts pro- 
vide extra protection for union repre- 
sentatives during their terms of office 
—not, however, without limit. Restric- 
tions may be placed on the number of 
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representatives who are accorded pre- 
ferred treatment. The protection given 
usually takes the form of top seniority. 

Returning servicemen are generally 
credited with total seniority from date 
of hire, including the period of service. 
If they are still faced with layoff, their 
disposition is like that of any other em- 
ployee. Sometimes, though, disabled 
veterans get blanket exemption from 
layoff provisions, receive whatever jobs 
may be available. 

Notice of layoff. About four-fifths of 
union agreements call for some advance 
notice of layoff. Five working days is a 
common notification period, but a few 


agreements provide merely “advance 
notice, where possible,’ while others 
demand two weeks’ notice or even more. 
In some cases management may take its 
choice between advance notice and its 
equivalent in wages. A scattering of 
contracts allow for layoff pay (not to 
be confused with pay in lieu of notice) 
to employees hit by force reduction. 
Ordinarily the amount is tied to sen- 
iority—a week’s pay for each year’s 
service, perhaps, up to a stated limit. 
From Collective Bargaining Nego- 
tiations and Contracts, 5/27/49— 
12 :375. The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. 





‘Quiz for Personnel Executives’’— 
Answers and Scoring Instructions 


Scoring: 


No. right x~4= 





No. wrong (subtract) 


Net score 


Key: 
Question Answer Q. A. 
: 4 AL. 2 
Z. 2 LZ. 0 
3. 1 iS. K 
4, 2 14. 5 
5. 3 15. 4 
6. 5 16. 2 
7. 4 17. 3 
8. 3 18. 3 
9. 2 19, 3 
10. 1 20. 2 











Interpretation: 
20 or less Below average 
21-39 Average 
40-64 Above average 
SS OF M0O.Wnce Superior 
A. Q. A Q. A. 
4 31. 2 41. 2 
4 32. 2 42. 0 
0 Ss: 3 43. 0 
4 34. 0 44. 2 
4 Ss: 3 45. 4 
3 36. 1 46. 5 
3 Se. 1 47. 5 
3 38. 0 
S 39. 0 
4 40. 3 





@ A COAST-TO-COAST SURVEY made recently by The Psychological Cor- 
poration showed that most Americans (83 per cent of those polled) believe they 
are free to join a labor union. Asked if they felt they were equally free to refrain 
from joining, they replied as follows: yes, 42 per cent; no, 48 per cent; uncertain, 


10 per cent. 
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Production Management 





Let’s Keep the Cents in Incentives 


a B ET’S scrap incentives ! They cost 
too much and don’t give us the 
production we need anyhow. Give me 
a good foreman and I'll cut overhead 
for you by 50 per cent.” Perhaps some- 
thing like this has been said in your 
plant. If it has, it is probably time to 
take a good look at your incentive sys- 
tem in the light of these typical criti- 
cisms and the conditions that may be 
causing them. 

If you have good supervision, why do 
you need an incentive system to get the 
work out? There is no substitute for a 
well-trained, capable, conscientious su- 
pervisor. But let no one underestimate 
the extent to which the opportunity to 
increase take-home pay can increase 
production. The same capable super- 
vision with the aid of a good incentive 
system can produce veritable miracles. 
Good supervision, pride of workman- 
ship and fear of censure all have their 
place in your shop, but no one has yet 
found a device more effective than the 
lure of increased earnings to stimulate 
men to a continued high level of pro- 
duction. 

The incentive system is costly. Can’t 
you still get production without spend- 
ing all this money? In many companies 
the lush days are over and operating 
budgets are being closely scrutinized to 
eliminate any unjustified expenditures. 
Today the cost of operating the incen- 
tive system may loom large in manage- 
ment’s sight, while the savings that 
have resulted are hidden under the 
covers of dusty reports. Such a man- 
agement needs selling on two points : 

1. An incentive system need not 
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justify itself by additional annual sav- 
ings commensurate with the cost. If 
you increased production by 30 per 
cent the first year and by an additional 
10 the second, your total savings are 
40 per cent for the second year, not 10. 
As time goes on there is a tendency to 
forget the earlier figures and to think 
only of the additional savings that re- 
sult from refinements in the system. 

2. The scientific approach is just as 
applicable to the method of operating 
the incentive system as to any other 
operation. Has the possibility of com- 
bining pay points or grouping operators 
been considered as a means of reducing 
paperwork ? Is effective use being made 
of standard data? Is too much time 
spent rating short-cycle jobs? Could 
pre-rating be used before short-cycle 
jobs hit the shop? 

These are all questions you should 
ask, whether or not the cost of your 
system has been challenged. It might 
also pay to find out just how much it 
costs to compute a single day’s pay 
under your present system and to ex- 
amine each step in the routine. 

Why has take-home pay increased 
under the system when output is drop- 
ping? In some cases, the following con- 
ditions may have brought about such a 
situation : 

1. Non-standard conditions may 
have been included in rates, without 
segregation. As soon as a job is put on 
incentive, non-standard conditions are 
immediately highlighted. Improper 
tools, substitute materials, faulty fix- 
tures, and excess repair all show up 
because they are not allowed for in the 
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standard and your foreman must either 
take corrective action or request the 
time study engineer to allow for the 
condition in his rate. If there is no sys- 
tem for segregating these non-standard 
costs, it is only natural for the foreman 
to put emphasis on having the rate 
changed rather than on solving his ma- 
terials, tool and other problems. Under 
such conditions, the amount of work in 
a given job may easily increase. The 
remedy is to see that all non-standard 
costs are segregated from basic costs 
in such a way that action can be taken 
at once. 

In general, it is not enough to find 
out when the job is completed that you 
have overspent. Controls are needed to 
authorize the expenditure of non- 
standard money and to report variances 
as they occur. These controls need not 
be elaborate. Your time study engineer’s 
signature on a supplementary rate slip 
should be sufficient authorization for 
non-standard expenditures and a simple 
tabulation of these supplementary rate 
slips can be made the basis of periodic 
reports. 

2. You may be evaluating your fore- 
man’s effectiveness primarily by the in- 
centive “earnings of his men. Where 
earnings—rather than the cost of the 
job—are the basis of measurement, the 
operator who is not making bonus is 
singled out for attention. Your fore- 
man will probably leave no stone un- 
turned in seeing that all elements are 
paid for where earnings are low, while 
paying little attention to unnecessary 
elements where earnings are high. In 
general, the lower the rate, the better 
his performance will appear. This 
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naturally results in a tendency to push 
up both the operator’s earnings and the 
cost of the job, while reducing over-all 
output. 

Your foreman must be measured on 
more counts than the efficiency of his 
men. He can and must be made respon- 
sible for the over-all cost of his jobs as 
well as for his operators’ earnings. 

3. Standards may not have been kept 
up to date. Slight changes in method 
are often overlooked by both foreman 
and time study engineer because the 
resultant change in rate is small. The 
effect of numerous small changes over 
a period of years, however, can be 
disastrous. 

Why do day-work shops run with 
less overhead? Certainly a day-work 
shop can run with less overhead—on 
paper. If you want to keep your costs 
down, be sure you know how any com- 
parative overhead costs were figured 
before vou decide to make a change. In 
some shops, for example, all levels of 
supervision are charged to overhead. In 
others, the lower levels of supervision 
are charged directly to the job. The 
same diversity of handling is found 
with stockmen, idle time, development, 
and a host of other charges. 

The nature of competition in industry 
has changed during the past decade. 
How well a company competes will 
now depend upon its own managerial 
resources, which in turn depend upon 
its use of the tested control tools. The 
measurement of labor is one of the most 
important of those tools. Let’s keep on 
measuring it. 

—By D. D. Penpieton, Jr. Modern 
Management, May, 1949, p. 9:3. 





~~ 


@ LAID-OFF WORKERS at Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company (Toledo, 


Ohio) are given a helping hand by management. 


When construction work or re- 


pair jobs are scheduled, the company hires as many idle employees as possible either 


directly or through the contractor. 


Rates are guaranteed to be no less than the 


minimum plant rate for the type of job performed. 
—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.) 7/27/49 
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Technical and Management Factors in Regional Industry 


A SUBJECT of major national in- 

terest that is receiving increas- 
ing attention from industrial executives 
is the expansion of regional manufac- 
turing to the South, the Southwest, the 
Pacific West and other economic divi- 
sions of our country. This trend to 
branch plants, or decentralization, is 
one which may have far-reaching eco- 
nomic implications. 

The branch plants of Eastern com- 
panies have had an important but by 
no means overwhelming role in the 
growth of industry in the Southwest 
and Pacific West. In the same way, 
branch plants of Detroit, Chicago and 
Cleveland manufacturers have contrib- 
uted a good deal to the postwar econ- 
omy of many New England communi- 
ties. Some of the techniques that have 
facilitated and encouraged the branch 
plant trend in regional manufacturing 
merit consideration. 

Improvement in Machinery. Branch 
plant production has increased as a di- 
rect function of the rise of the auto- 
matic precision machine, and much 
credit for multi-location manufacturing 
must be given to the last two genera- 
tions of machine designers, who have 
changed the conception of manufactur- 
ing itself through their development of 
automatic production units. 

Nineteenth century machine design 
supplemented and extended the human 
arm. The emphasis was on using high 
manual skill to produce more than could 
be accomplished by the hand unaided. 
This mechanical conception was the 
foundation of modern industry and en- 
couraged the building up of large pools 
of labor in certain locations, tradition- 
ally skilled and specialized in the oper- 
ation of certain machines. 

However, for some years now a dif- 
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ferent trend of design or re-design has 
been emerging: Machines are designed 
not to increase the output of the skilled 
hand but rather to reduce or eliminate 
the need for skill. In the usual ma- 
chine shop, for example, centerless 
grinding has been a good skilled job. 
Today the skill of the operator is the 
least important factor. One operator 
can handle as many as six machines at 
once. Other common tools of the ma- 
chine shop have undergone similar evo- 
lution. 


Another example is found in the so- 
called transfer machines, recently intro- 
duced in the automobile industry. Each 
unit represents a combination of auto- 
matic conveyor and production opera- 
tions previously performed in batteries 
of separate machines. Even in the tex- 
tile industry, whose basic machines have 
long been unchanged, an evolution in 
design is appearing. The most spectac- 
ular example of this new trend is the 
shuttleless loom, which has been de- 
signed expressly not to be another 
loom for the skilled weaver, but to be 
a “weaving machine” for an ordinary 
machine hand to operate. 


What all these machines have in 
common is that, as far as labor goes, 
they can be put down in any location 
and operated just about as efficiently 
there as in the largest industrial center. 


Automatic Controls. Another factor 
has been the development of automatic 
controls, automatic measuring instru- 
ments, and servomechanisms. Most of 
the operations at Oak Ridge, for ex- 
ample, were carried on by girls whose 
work was systematized to be within the 
reach of their capabilities by automatic 
control equipment of a complexity 
never before developed. All they had 
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to do to control the operation was to 
watch a few meters and operate cor- 
responding dials. 

Product Design. Modern engineer- 
ing contributes to industrial extension 
also through the evolution in the design 
of many end-products. We all recognize 
that the studied design of the automo- 
bile as an assembly of interchangeable 
parts not only enabled its economical 
mass production but made possible the 
existence of 122 assembly plants in 81 
cities of 24 states. The same principles 
are applied in other industries—for ex- 
ample, in the furniture industry, where 
the precision-dimension stock plant is 
located near the source of raw lumber. 
Working to blueprints and templates 
in the same way as the mechanical in- 
dustries, it turns out chair legs, table 
tops, etc.—fully machined, holes bored 
and surfaces sanded—then ships them, 
densely packed, to assembly plants lo- 
cated near the main markets. A di- 
mension plant in a country location may 
serve a dozen or more city-located as- 
sembly plants. 

Standard Shop Practice. The indus- 
trial engineer and process planner have 
also made their contribution through 
their codification and standardizing of 
a great mass of information formerly 
available only in the minds of long- 
time foremen in the traditional indus- 
trial centers. In metalworking, food, 
chemical, textile and other industries, 
we find that many processes have be- 
come common knowledge, though the 
method may vary in detail from one 
plant to another. 

Technical Training and Regional 
Research. The universities and group 
activities of some 200 professional soci- 
eties have done much to make compe- 
tent staff personnel available to indus- 
try in most parts of the country. At 
the same time, on the practical level, 
the spread of mechanical knowledge 
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through universal familiarity with the 
tractor and the motor car, the exten- 
sion of state trade school systems, and 
the techniques of mass job training in 
industry all have had a part in break- 
ing down the walls of the metropolitan 
labor pools. This development is fur- 
ther intensified by the growth of ap- 
plied research in industry. Some 2,400 
laboratories today are engaged in in- 
dustrial research. The privately en- 
dowed, non-profit regional research la- 
boratories have as their stated aim the 
increase of the industrial capacity of 
their respective regions. 

Branch Plant Management Methods. 
Out of the cumulative experience of 
modern industrial management has 
evolved a specific body of methods ap- 
propriate to the branch plant, giving 
balance between local responsibility and 
the necessary final direction in the head 
office. Such companies as DuPont, 
General Electric and Johnson & John- 
son have helped to form the conception 
of the autonomous plant manager, who 
is primarily a member of the local com- 
munity with civic duties and responsi- 
bilities, and secondarily a delegate of 
distant management. 

We have the further fact that knowl- 
edge of administrative methods, like 
technical knowledge, has become wide- 
spread. The methods of production con- 
trol, storeskeeping, time study and cost 
accounting have become available to a 
very substantial proportion of foremen 
and employees in all industries and all 
localities. And perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution is the idea of working 
to a plan. Without the use of the tools 
of planning, management could hardly 
have been successful in multi-plant 
operation. 

—From an address by Graham W. 
Parker before the Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, June, 1949. 
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Operator Capacity and Machine Speed 
(THOUGH industry is using an increasing number of machines whose speeds 
are controlled by the operator’s capacity rather than by the machine’s, little Cc 
or no consideration is being given to the operator’s capability when machine speeds 
are set. Instead, declared D. G. Malcolm at the semi-annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers held July 1 in San Francisco, “the speeds mulls 
of operator-fed machines ought to be adjustable and, if possible, set to the speed panie 
which will allow each operator to perform at his optimum rate.” ss 
‘ : amin: 
On the basis of tests of the effects of machine speed on the performance of 
operators, Mr. Malcolm drew these conclusions: First, an operator’s subjective prodt 
feeling concerning his production rate is misleading as an estimate of his actual sume 
production rate. Second, the “production versus machine-speed curves” for all dollar 
operators are similar, showing a gradual leveling off of production as speed is : 
increased, a peak, and finally a sharp drop. Third, all but two of the operators factu 
tested reached peak production when their machines were operating at approxi- costs 
mately the same speed. age ( 
On the basis of these findings, Mr. Malcolm makes the following suggestions: t 
“Whenever the machine’s speed is determined by the operator, school him in the = 
fact that his total production will continue to rise as he increases the machine ting | 
speed even though he misses more opportunities and feels that he is producing a distri 
smaller amount. This is necessary because too often his subjective feeling will 
cause him to settle for a speed below his optimum. If a piece-rate wage incentive Co 
is used, this should not be hard to prove to him.” | savin 
When a supervisor is responsible for setting the machine speeds, Mr. Malcolm an | 
suggests that tests be conducted to determine the speed at which each opeiator can § 
produce the most. Though maximum production speeds very likely will be quite flow 
similar, each machine still should be set at the individual’s optimum speed. hand 
When machines of this type are not adjustable, it would be wise to have machine ordin 
designers incorporate the adjustable feature, Mr. Malcolm proposes. Allowance } 
should be made for individual differences that exist among the workers who oper- so th 
ate production machinery. not 1 
sive 
serie: 
‘ b comfy 
Efficiency Campaign their 
6¢ FO FFICIENCY” is a battle cry you hear more and more these days if you hang Ut 
around factory assembly lines or front-office desks. Industry is throwing a mum 
lot of new machinery and methods into the fight, industrialists interviewed in nine 
cities report: Many a manufacturer is caught between stubbornly high labor and essar 
materials costs and customers who protest paying higher prices. Said one San pallet 
Francisco executive, “We've got to get efficiency up, or we’re sunk!” varie 
Crosley Division of Avco Manufacturing Company has halved the direct labor . 
cost per refrigerator at its Richmond, Ind., plant. Last year it produced twice as Serve 
many refrigerators as in 1941 with no increase in direct labor cust. The job was Colu 
done by installing speedier machine tools, automatic welding equipment, and a Depa 
complete conveyor belt system on the production line. | ot 
Ford Motor Company has already adapted at least 40 production lines to - “ 
“automation,” a scheme for devising “iron hands” and conveyors to move heavy, | sizes 
unwieldy parts from one machining or stamping operation to another. Some 500 1 -to-c 
devices, costing about $3 million, have been approved for installation. The company 
expects eventually to move 1,000 workers from the job of handling parts to more Ce 
productive work. too : 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in Detroit has found that an electro- 
static method of painting its machine parts reduces the amount of paint needed 50 pany 
per cent and trims painting time about 50 per cent. What’s more, there’s less waste mear 
paint and no need for the elaborate equipment that used to carry off waste paint Fin 
spray. In the electro-static method, the parts to be painted are carried through an ; 8 
electric field on a conveyor and sprayed with paint. The charge attracts the paint alr a 
particles, even bending them around corners, and the surface is more completely depa 
covered than with the old spray method. 
—The Wall Street Journal 2/28/49 any : 
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Cutting Physical Distribution Costs 


Ceara room lights burn 
late these nights as management 
mulls over economy measures. Com- 
panies digging deep will find that ex- 
amination of the cost of getting their 
product from production line to con- 
sumer will turn up some of the lushest 
dollar-saving opportunities. Most manu- 
facturers know to the penny what it 
costs to produce a widget, but the aver- 
age company can be off up to 50 per 
cent in estimating the true cost of get- 
ting its merchandise to the wholesaler, 
distributor, or direct consumer. 


Companies currently piling up real 
savings in their distribution setup be- 
gan from the beginning—analyzed the 
flow from production, through storage, 
handling and transportation. They co- 
ordinated new and improved methods 
so that mechanization at one point was 
not nullified by old-fashioned, expen- 
sive methods at another. Here is a 
series of rewarding ideas adopted by 
companies in various industries to lick 
their cost problems: 


Utilization of Storage Capacity. Maxi- 
mum use of storage space doesn’t nec- 
essarily dictate standard packages or 
pallet handling. Dealing with a wide 
variety of merchandise, the new bulk- 
service building at F. & R. Lazarus, 
Columbus, Ohio (unit of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc.), has adjust- 
able shelves to accommodate changing 
sizes of packages, assuring full floor- 
-to-ceiling warehouse use at all times. 


Competing Carrier Services. Getting 
too set in traffic ways means a com- 
pany can’t deliver should conventional 
means fail or unexpected needs arise. 
Fingertip information on possible truck, 
air and water rates gives alert traffic 
departments a chance to move fast in 
any situation. 
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Mechanized Loading and Stacking. 
Crucible Steel Co. saved time and 
money developing new loading tech- 
niques for farm implement discs. Old 
method took five to seven men 8 hours 
to load or unload a boxcar by hand. 
Discs required costly 2 by 8 bracing se- 
cured to sides of car and held in place 
by heavy wood bulkheads. Now, 24- 
inch discs are bolted in stacks, with top 
quarter reversed, making stacks part 
concave, part convex, so arms of fork- 
lift truck can lift them. It takes only: 
one man and a truck 30 to 45 minutes 
to load or unload a car, and only 
bracing required is 2 by 4’s nailed to 
car floor. 

All-Weather Loading and Unload- 
ing. For many products, exposure to 
rain or snow will mean heavy damage. 
Canvas-covered telescoping canopies 
installed at all Lazarus receiving doors 
allow all-weather unloading, protect 
merchandise and personnel. Outgoing 
unloading area is also enclosed. 

Packaging for Easier Inventories. 
Typical experience where packages just 
grew as new products were introduced 
is that of B. F. Goodrich, whose rubber 
heel and sole packages swelled to 55 
sizes and types. Redesigning the line 
to 18 sizes, designers subordinated four 
obsolete trade names under one Good- 
rich package type. Different sizes are 
fitted in standardized packages, easier 
for company and dealers to stock. 

O ffice-Warehouse. Birds Eye-Snider 
Division of General Foods hit the jack- 
pot by combining office and warehouse 
in same building at Camden, N. J. For- 
merly, area grocers phoned in orders 
to office in downtown Philadelphia and 
two messengers were kept busy all day 
transmitting them to the warehouse, 
five city-congested miles away. Incom- 
ing orders had to be cut off daily at 
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noon. Now orders are received until 
4:00 p.m., go down chute to warehouse 
for speedy filling. Rent saving is 25 per 
cent and office space is three times 
greater to boot. In addition, new setup 
serves 12 per cent more stores. 

Movable Light and Power. On the 
theory that light and power cost less 
to move than materials, Lazarus has 
multiple “bus” ducts running through 
warehouse, enabling workers to reach 
up and plug in at any spot for light 
and electric power. 

Simplified Inventory Control. United 
Air Lines’ former inventory system 
was fine for prewar inventories of 
20,000 items, but not for current 60,000. 
A spot check under the old system 
showed 45 out of 87 supply requests 
not filled because of nonlistings, out- 
of-stock, etc. Now, an addressograph 
at United’s base supply store, where 
the catalog for all supply depots is 
printed, prints plate for each of the 
60,000 items. Plates carry code num- 
bers, describing item—are sorted into 
nine classifications for quick location of 
item. Plates serve also as bin tags, 
disbursement record cards, recorder 
cards, usage cards, annual physical in- 
ventory tags. 

Storage on Dollies. Some handling 
systems providing lift trucks for entry 
and removal of merchandise seem to 
be fully mechanized, but somewhere 
along the line the old hand truck shows 
up for hauling. To preserve non-manual 
flow of merchandise, Lazarus perma- 
nently stores heavy appliances like 
ranges on dollies. Placed on a gravity 
conveyor upon arrival, they are un- 
crated while moving and slip from con- 
veyor onto dollies, which are then 
hooked up and driven to storage sec- 
tion. Ranges remain on dollies through- 
out the period of storage, can be re- 
moved immediately for shipment as 
ordered. 
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Conveyorized Order-Filling. At the 
warehouse of Tacoma Drug Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., a continuous over- 
head belt assures steady flow of order 
baskets to all parts of stockroom. Once 
filled, baskets for same customer are 
marked with serial numbers. Company 
estimates this system has reduced labor 
costs by 30 per cent. Formerly men 
averaged 10 to 20 hours overtime a 
week on 350 to 375 orders per day. 
Trucks were held up for hours waiting 
to make deliveries. Now there is no 
overtime, orders are shipped same day 
received, await pickup by outgoing 
trucks. 

Best Transportation Buy. Getting 
the cheapest transportation is mostly 
a matter of vigilance. Many traffic man- 
agers attend ICC hearings of competi- 
tors which might affect their own rates, 
and watch rulings on other industries 
that might affect theirs. Crosley Divi- 
sion of AVCO recently saved $65 to 
$80 a carload on refrigerator compres- 
sor domes. This item fitted no estab- 
lished classification and had_ been 
tagged (by analogy) as “Hardware 
Iron and Steel.” Crosley had the rail- 
road establish a classification to permit 
the commodity rate, which in turn ef- 
fected the saving. 

Freight Bargains. Good deal offered 
shippers by railroads is the storage-in- 
transit or stop-off-in-transit privilege. 
Shipper loads a full carload at Point 
A for delivery to Point D. However, 
using storage-in-transit he can arrange 
stop-offs to store small 1.c.l. amounts at 
Points B and C, at same carload rate. 
This enables companies to service areas 
ordinarily too expensive under l.c.l. 
rates to bother with, relieves crowding 
at warehouses. 

Packaging for Easy Unloading. By 
a simple flick of the same box, Cru- 
cible Steel was able to cut unloading 
time on shipments of cold-rolled steel. 
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Formerly placed at bottom of a box, 
70- to 120-Ib. rolls had to be lifted out 
of the box. By turning box upside 
down and bolting the steel to the cover, 
all the unloading necessary is to lift 
the box. 

Streamlining Paperwork. Paperwork 
involved in filling orders has become 
so complex over the years that many 
companies are appalled to learn the 
time and labor that goes into their sys- 
tem. Crosley found eight steps involved 
in filling a typical order. A little trim- 
ming brought number down to three. 


Result: Crosley estimates a cash sav- 
ing of $12,000 yearly; 12,000 monthly 
document writings were replaced by 
machine duplications; 4,000 comptom- 
eter operations eliminated entirely ; 200 
hours of supervisory time saved 
monthly in all plants; and cost of 
forms reduced. Indirect savings: tight- 
ened credit control; avoidance of dupli- 
cate shipments (through centralized 
control); and elimination of typing 
errors. 

—From “35 Ways to Cut Physical 
Distribution Costs,” Modern Industry, 
May 15, 1949, p. 44:6. 








FALL PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
November 10 and 11, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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The American Market—By 1960 


a picture of the people who 
make up the American market is 
vastly changed from that of 1940. It 
takes on even more radical changes 
when the 1949-60 sequence is painted 
in. There are a number of major social 
trends worth considering. 

In 1940 less than three out of every 
10 adults were high-school graduates. 
Today almost four out of 10 are grad- 
uates. In 1960 more than five out of 10 
will be graduates. There in brief is one 
of the most profound changes. More 
than just increased knowledge of alge- 
bra and history, physics and civics, it 
means greater comprehension and 
wider interests. 
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Aside from formal schooling, our 
rising level of educational attainment is 
further boosted by growing enrollment 
in extension and _ correspondence 
courses, lecture series, self-education 
and other forms of adult training, 
while radio, newspapers, magazines, 
books and films are together contribut- 
ing an immeasurable mass of informa- 
tion and culture to more and more 
people. The compound influence of 
these educational forms is changing 
America in several respects. One im- 
portant way : More and more America is 
becoming a nation of standardized be- 
liefs, behavior and tastes—more and 
more it becomes homogeneous. 
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For one thing we are witnessing a 
broad gain in the ownership of ma- 
terial goods. All are being reclassified 
from luxury to necessity as their use is 
extended. And the American mold is 
shaping the public in other ways equally 
important. Each passing year brings 
greater uniformity in tastes, beliefs, and 
behavior, partly because of the virtual 
stoppage of immigration and the easier 
assimilation of foreign-born into our 
pattern of living. 

Other indications of greater U. S. 
homogeneity are (1) more widespread 
financial interest (taxation) in govern- 
ment ; (2) increased urbanization of the 
population; (3) decline of Isolation- 
ism, particularly in the Mid-West; 
and (4) rise of brand-name buying— 
increased preference for nationally ad- 
vertised products. In short, we are 
headed toward a national uniformity 
of thinking and acting, so that the fu- 
ture will see a greater meaning for 
such terms as the average family, the 
average consumer, and the average 
listener. 

By 1960 it is estimated that about 
one out of every eight persons will re- 
side on the West Coast. In 1940 it was 
one out of every 13. What’s the reason ? 
Mild climate is a strong attraction, as 
evidenced by large increases for Florida 
and Arizona also. Modern migration 
patterns stress that the greatest gains 
are made by metropolitan districts with 
the greatest employment opportunities. 
Leading gainers between 1940 and 
1947 were Los Angeles (35 per cent), 
San Francisco (39 per cent), Portland 
(31 per cent) and Seattle (33 per cent), 
and all four have attracted workers be- 
cause of expanding commerce and 
industry. 

Two facts stand out in any study of 
long-term occupational shifts. First, is 
the decline in number of agricultural 
workers. Today there are almost 
3,000,000 fewer persons employed in 
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agriculture than in 1940, even though 
10,000,000 have been added to the na- 
tional labor force since then. 

By the time 1960 arrives, the farm 
population is expected to be virtually 
the same (28,000,000) as it is today, 
but the rest of the U. S. will have added 
about 11,000,000 more persons. 

Second, American women are play- 
ing a more important part in commerce 
and industry. Latest government re- 
leases indicate that almost three out of 
every 10 workers are women, most of 
whom are in trade, service and govern- 
ment pursuits. Most of the gain is in 
the 35-and-over group and there has 
been a big rise in the number of work- 
ing wives. Nine years ago 11 per cent 
of all married women were working, 
but now the proportion is 21 per cent. 

Consider the following comparisons, 
bearing in mind that in number of con- 
sumers this country has increased only 
11 per cent over the period: Quantity 
production of all durable goods is 106 
per cent higher than in 1939; of non- 
durable goods, 63 per cent higher; of 
textiles and textile products, 54 per 
cent higher; of manufactured food 
products, 47 per cent higher; of all 
farm products, 29 per cent higher. 

Even more significant, the extremes 
of poverty and wealth are being re- 
duced, partly because (a) the trade 
unions have been able to raise the in- 
come level of skilled and unskilled 
workers, (b) the farmer has come up 
in the economic scale, and (c) the ex- 
tension of education and technology has 
increased productivity at the lowest end 
of the scale. 

Certain fundamental shifts in con- 
sumption patterns seem imminent: 

The return to a more favorable ad- 
justment between supply and demand 
is reestablishing consumer choice as a 
principal determinant of purchases. 

The farm population, although it 
will be a smaller segment of the audi- 
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ence, will likely emerge as a first-class 
customer. Many families are moving 
from cramped central city dwellings to 
suburban homes and apartments. This 
means more autos, furniture, building 
materials and television sets. 

The Twentieth Century Fund sees a 
60 per cent increase in spending for 
recreation between 1940 and 1960, cal- 
culated on 1940 prices. 

Despite the record-breaking birth 
rate of recent years, our age trend con- 
tinues upward at a significant rate. The 
ranks of the 60-and-over group will 
have gained from a 1940 total of 13,- 
700,000 to 21,600,000 by 1960. This 
8,000,000 increase is contrasted with an 
estimated gain of only 3,000,000 in the 
10-year-and-under group. The effects 
of this added maturity will become in- 
creasingly important to business men, 
politicians and anyone serving the pub- 
lic. Tastes of most people grow more 
conservative with age. 

The employment of older workers 
will create many problems such as the 
need for retraining and increasing the 
adaptability of the individual. Medical 
services will assume increased respon- 
sibilities and importance. A heartening 
prospect is the financial position of the 
oldsters. Federal old-age security pay- 


ments, likely to increase in both size 
and coverage, are the foundation of this 
prospect. Increased pension and insur- 
ance coverage will provide retirement 
income and claims. There will be more 
and more middle- and old-aged couples 
living by themselves, and this will in- 
tensify the trend toward smaller dwell- 
ing units. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in population trends is that fam- 
ilies are increasing faster than individ- 
uals. Between 1940 and 1960 the num- 
ber of families is expected to increase 
about 31 per cent, while the total popu- 
lation will rise by only 20 per cent. This 
means smaller families. The rapid in- 
crease in divorce has left its mark, too, 
although statistical evidence seems to 
show that most divorced persons re- 
marry. Finally the practice of child 
spacing or planned parenthood appears 
an influence in reducing family size. 

Even though it is becoming smaller 
and has lost some of its traditional func- 
tions, the American family is still the 
basic consumer unit, still the social 
nucleus. The home and family are still 
the most important element of our 
economy. 

—By H. M. Bevitte, Jr. Printers’ 
Ink, July 1, 1949, p. 23:5. 


Why Not Compete with Yourself? 


[= not make competition for 
ourselves—we have competition 
enough as it is.” Ever have that thrown 
at you? And ever have it floor you? 
General Motors’ top executives prob- 
ably debated that self-same issue years 
ago. If they did, then they must have 
floored the issue! We say that because, 
in its automotive end particularly, Gen- 
eral Motors’ various divisions compete 
with each other just as vigorously as 
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they compete with Chrysler, Ford, etc. 
And we believe that General Motors 
may properly be pointed to as a rather 
successful organization ! 

Yet the old saw persists. It has led 
innumerable manufacturers to: 

(1) Enter merchandise lines entirely 
foreign to their established lines. (2) Turn 
down suggestions for “fighting” brands— 
that is, secondary price lines, etc. (3) 
Shudder at the mere thought of “private” 
labels. (4) Refuse to make “promotional” 
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lines in those fields where these lines are 
traditional. (5) Confine the line to one 
group of patterns, sizes, colors, counts, etc. 
(6) Act in general as though they were 
‘too proud to fight.” 


The attitude that a company must 
not compete with itself is, however, 
based on a false premise—namely, that 
internal competition can be banned by 
edict. 

The fact is that when a company 
makes more than one item—more than 
one size, or color, or pattern, or quality 
—internal competition already exists. 
The producer of two numbers, whether 
or not they are related, is competing for 
the same consumer’s dollar. And those 
two numbers compete for organiza- 
tional time, dollars, energy, and brains. 
The issue therefore isn’t really “inter- 
nal competition or no internal competi- 
tion,” but rather “how much internal 
competition is healthy?” And in con- 
templating an answer to that basic 
query, we lean to the view that at least 
some manufacturers would fare better 
were they to stimulate intra-organiza- 
tional rivalry. 

There are two fundamental types of 
line diversification: One, the darling 
of boom times, involves the addition of 
unrelated or distantly related products. 
The other, the darling of competitive 
times, involves additions within the 
original line—new price lines, new 
brands, etc. Though there are evi- 
dences here and there of a reluctance 
to diversify from within, doing so—in 
a manner that may create considerable 
intra-organizational rivalry—will be a 
sound policy for many manufacturers 
in the foreseeable future because : 


1. Those offshoots of your basic line that 
you do not make will surely be made by 
outside competition. You do not elimi- 
nate competition by eliminating it from 
within your own organization ! 

2. A business need not be elastic in boom 
times. But “elasticity” is an essential 
in competitive markets. 

3. Lines that compete directly with your 
basic lines can usually be sold by the 
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present sales force. But lines that sell 
through other outlets or in other depart- 
ments generally require a totally sepa- 
rate sales force. In competitive markets, 
part-time salesmen—whether they are 
your own men or not—can seldom com- 
pete successfully with full-time rival 
salesmen! 

4. Lines that are related to your basic 
production can usually be advertised 
with only a small increase in ad budget. 
The new lines may be competently pro- 
moted along with the regular lines. But 
unrelated items can seldom be effectively 
advertised as a “P. S.” in the regular 
campaign. 

5. The headaches of intra-organizational 
rivalry are no more severe than those 
produced by outside rivalry; they may 
be less severe. 


There is another element involved in 
this matter of intra-organizational com- 
petition, namely, the 400 giant retailers 
who: (1) account for over half the total 
retail volume in innumerable merchan- 
dise classifications; (2) are rapidly 
diversifying their inventories—becom- 
ing one-stop shopping outlets; (3) are 
developing not merely self-service and 
self-selection techniques but are experi- 
menting with new robot retailing tech- 
niques; (4) are catering to the public 
tendency to buy an_ ever-widening 
variety of merchandise categories on 
“impulse”; (5) are moving heaven and 
earth to cut “time per transaction.” 


From a continuing study of retail 
concentration, we’ve deduced that most 
manufacturers cannot obtain true 
“mass” distribution unless they market 
through some or all of these 400 giant 
retailers. We've made the further de- 
duction that when the retailer diversi- 
fies his inventory, the manufacturer is 
inevitably compelled to diversify his 
distribution—one-outlet distribution in 
a one-stop retailing era is an anomaly. 


These 400 retail giants are by no 
means uniform in their merchandise 
requirements. To the contrary, they 
tend to insist on a degree of individ- 
uality in the lines they buy. They may 
demand a special label; or special pat- 
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terns; or special sizes, colors, counts, 
etc. They may put up a real fight for 
special price lines. 

And that, of course, brings us right 
back to that matter of “internal com- 
petition.” In other words, the manufac- 
turer who is told by a drug chain that, 
“We'll take on your line if you can 
give us a special price line (or patterns, 
or labels, etc.) that the department 
stores (or variety chains, women’s spe- 
cialty chains, etc.) don’t stock,” is apt 
to counter with: “But that means com- 
peting with our line—nothing doing.” 

This was precisely what many manu- 
facturers told the variety chains years 
ago when these outlets asked producers 
to make 10-cent sizes for them. It was 
what many other manufacturers have 
been telling the variety chains in more 
recent years when these chains have 
indicated a willingness to take on their 
lines—“provided.” And what we are 
saying about the variety chains applies 
equally to the relationships between 
some producers and other members of 
retailing’s “400.” 

Yet, one need only walk through the 
store units of any one of these 400 huge 


retail organizations to note that any 
number of “prestige” manufacturers 
have not found it to be inconsistent 
with their “prestige” to “cater” to the 
individual requirements of the retail 
giants—even though this may involve 
intra-organizational competition. 

The history of these outlets proves 
that, in the end, they do business with 
the resources with whom they want to 
do business. In every one of these out- 
lets, lines are to be found made by pro- 
ducers who some years ago “vowed” 
that their lines would never be carried 
in that type of outlet. 

It seems to us merely common sense 
to go after the business of these outlets 
with a plan—rather than to be “dragged 
in” minus a plan! 

Right here we should make it crystal 
clear that we are not suggesting capit- 
ulation to the retail giants—nor even 
appeasement. We are simply pointing 
out that this is a competitive era of mass 
distribution and that manufacturers 
must be sufficiently elastic in their poli- 
cies to harness the power inherent in 
the mass distributor. 

Grey Matter, August, 1949, p. 1:3. 


‘Joe Sent Me” 


ae CAN get it for you wholesale.” 


That familiar prewar cry is back in these days of customer resistance and 
sagging retail sales. Bargain-hunters who can’t pull off a “wholesale deal” still 
stand an excellent chance of getting a handsome discount on all sorts of goods 


from electrical appliances to new autos. 


In New York City, for instance, you can walk six flights up in a West 
42nd Street office building to one of the numerous “upstairs” discount houses 


that flourish in mid-Manhattan. 


Ther€, in a small crowded room, you'll 


see walls lined with samples of merchandise—toasters, typewriters, jewelry, 
radios and other household items. If you tell the attendant you're interested 
in a Philco radio-phonograph-television set which retails at Gimbel’s giant 
department store a few blocks away for $595, he'll reply: “Yes, I can get it 


for you at a 20 per cent discount.” 


Suppose you want a Frigidaire electric 


range? “Sure, I can get anything you want for 20 per cent off,” says the 
attendant. “GE products, too?” “GE, Westinghouse, anything you want,” is his 


answer. 


Across the country in Los Angeles, a large jewelry store circulates “dis- 
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count cards”—which are easy to obtain. The possessor of a card can get a 
1949 model Remington portable typewriter there for $70.88; it carries a retail 
price tag of $94.50. A Westinghouse food-mixer can be purchased via the card 
method for $31.47 instead of its regular price of $41.95. 

There are many ways in which buyers can get sizable price reductions. 
Surest bet is to be a friend or a friend of a friend of a retailer or distributor. 
It’s the familiar “Joe sent me” approach. Discounts are often offered to em- 
ployees of firms who deal regularly with a concern or to worker organizations, 
particularly unions. 

How do outfits manage to get hold of merchandise often covered by fair 
trade laws and sell it at cut-rate prices for a profit? A former west coast 
Westinghouse salesman, who spent some time investigating discount practices, 
offers an explanation. A large, non-company-owned distributor outside Cali- 
fornia turns his merchandise over to buying clubs in that state at a low mark-up. 
Another low mark-up is added and the customer gets his bargain. 


The manager of a west coast store which hands out hundreds of discount 
cards to employee groups says low operating costs make the practice feasible. 
Concerns specializing in such trade choose low-rent locations, do no advertising 
and avoid “bad account” losses by selling on a cash basis only. Many of the 
discount firms are well-established businesses that have been operating for 
decades. These old-timers often have long lists of steady customers. 

Most manufacturers whose products are being offered at discounts say there 
is little they can do about the practice. Frigidaire, for instance, comments that 
after an item is sold to a dealer or distributor it is his property and he can do 
with it what he wishes. “If he gives up part of his profit, that is entirely up 
to him,” says a company spokesman. 

Officials at Westinghouse Electric headquarters at Mansfield, Ohio, tell a 
similar story: They sell only to distributors and have no control over discount 
sales. James J. Nance, president of Hotpoint, comments that his firm suggests 
retail prices and only urges retailers to keep their business on a sound basis. 

The current wave of discount selling has had its effect on retailers and 
manufacturers who frown on such business tactics. They have countered with 
“official” price reductions and special sales, especially in slow-moving items 
like radios, appliances, and furniture. Newspapers from coast to coast are full 
of bargains calculated to break down consumer resistance. 


—The Wall Street Journal 5/23/49 


Sales Executives Optimistic, Survey Shows 


Gx out of 10 leading manufacturers in four major fields plan to increase their 

sales force during the remainder of this year, according to Arthur H. Motley, 
Chairman of National Sales Executives, Inc. His estimate is based on preliminary 
results of a survey of business prospects being made by N.S.E. and covers 30 
major companies in the home appliance, proprietary drug, office equipment and 
processed food industries. 

Two-thirds of the companies expect to increase sales volume during the remainder 
of the year; one-sixth predict they will hold their own; one-sixth anticipate a drop 
in volume. Among appliance companies the median expected increase is 30 per cent; 
over-all, processed foods expect a gain 8f 5 per cent, proprietary drugs a gain of 
12 per cent, and office equipment a loss of 4 per cent. 

In general, appliance companies will increase sales forces by 12 per cent during 
the next four months; processed foods will make a 13 per cent increase, office 
equipment 5 per cent and drugs 1 per cent. Compared with a year ago, 63 per cent 
of the companies participating in the survey have augmented their sales staffs. The 
median increases are 20 per cent for appliances, 20 per cent for office equipment, 
18 per cent for food and 2 per cent for drugs. None of the reporting companies 
has cut its sales force or plans to do so. 

Sales budgets are higher than a year ago in 74 per cent of the reporting com- 
panies and unchanged in the other 26 per cent. The median increase for food and 
appliances is 18 per cent; for both drugs and office equipment 10 per cent. 
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How—and How Well—Do Salesmen Spend Their Time? 


IME and motion studies of sales- 

men in the field have confirmed the 
belief of many sales executives that 
actual face-to-face contacts with cus- 
tomers take only about two hours of a 
typical salesman’s eight-hour day. The 
present competitive situation has made 
it imperative for many companies to 
do what they can to raise the amount 
of this actual working time. Since an 
increase of half an hour a day of pro- 
ductive time would give a company the 
equivalent of an extra man for every 
four in the field, this concern is natural 
enough. 

Methods of increasing the sa!esman’s 
efficiency have taken a variety of forms 
—from unloading his non-productive 
work on other employees to training 
him to evaluate how much time each 
account is worth. A group of such 
ideas, selected from the reports of more 
than 150 companies, will be reviewed 
here. 

Before an executive can start operat- 
ing any system of sales control, he 
must have some sort of market indexes 
on which to set his sights. E. E. Back- 
lund, sales manager of Goulds Pumps, 
Inc., explains the operation of such a 
program : 

We employ market research, which 
goes on continuously and covers, first of 
all, the over-all potential in terms of our 
own product for each branch territory. 
Then this is broken down by individual 
salesmen’s territories, and finally, by ind!- 
vidual accounts. .. . This research is done 
by a special department at our factory 
headquarters from statistical data into 
which is reflected the experience and rec- 
ommendations of our branch managers. 

From periodic market surveys, definite 
quotas are established for each branch. 
These are broken down for each sales- 
man, and finally, for each customer or dis- 
tributor. The salesman’s traveling and 


time with each account is then scheduled 
according to the potential. Taking into 
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consideration such factors as size of ter- 
ritory and traveling distance, the sched- 
ules are worked out to provide enough 
time at each call to accomplish results, 
and yet to provide sufficient frequency of 
contact to keep momentum. 


When a manufacturer or distributor 
is selling a varied product line, the 
problem of setting production quotas, 
sales potentials, and making evaluations 
of the salesman’s job is, of course, far 
more complicated than if there is only 
one major unit or if the different prod- 
ucts are distributed through separate 
organizations. Once the quotas are set, 
it is up to the sales manager to see that 
his men don’t bring in all their volume 
on one part of the line, neglecting other 
desirable business that should be found 
in the territory. 


One company has found it worth 
while to give its men comparative fig- 
ures on their performance in the com- 
plete line. It runs off monthly each 
salesman’s volume for each of its 30 
items. Through this means, every man 
can tell how his sales compare with 
those of every other man in the office 
and the sales manager has a handy sig- 
nal to indicate when a product is being 
neglected by any man. 


One of the most common tricks of 
retail merchandisers for moving goods 
that have been taking up shelf space 
is to offer a small unit bonus for sell- 
ing these items. Many manufacturers 
are in much the same position. One 
item sells more easily than the other, 
sO varying per-unit selling expenses 
must be allowed through the line. 
When the same salesman handles all 
the items in the line, he is usually 
working on a differential commission 
rate. 


Even though these differentials are 
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worked out primarily in the company’s 
interest, the salesman need not be 
penalized. In the typical situation his 
paycheck comes out the same. The 
company can’t lose either, since sales 
expense will remain the same if a man 
does not accept the challenge to concen- 
trate on the tougher class of business, 
while volume will balance more de- 
sirably if he does. 

Whether it’s waiting time, travel 
time or recreation time, there is a lot 
of time lost in the job of almost any 
salesman. Many companies dodge re- 
sponsibility by putting their men on 
straight commission, leaving the man- 
agement of his time completely up to 
the individual man. The alternative is 
to determine how to use time most 
effectively and to get salesmen to 
adopt recommended methods. 

An actual time and motion study of 
the salesmen in his territory is the 
most direct way a company can de- 
velop this information. Under a re- 
search grant from the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, Dr. James 
H. Davis of Ohio State University 
made one of the most thorough analy- 
ses of a salesman’s working time that 
has appeared since the war. Men were 
accompanied on their routes and their 
work was measured with a stop watch. 

Breakdowns between best and worst 
producers showed a definite pattern in 
the way they spend their time. Least 
efficient producers spent about twice as 
much time waiting as top men, and 
their actual interview time was about 
30 per cent shorter. Other analyses 
showed the relationship between sales 
and number of items mentioned during 
an interview, and the relative effective- 
ness of different sales arguments. 

Analyses of salesmen’s automobile 
expenses, which are an important cost 
item, have been instrumental in point- 
ing out ways to step up efficiency. One 
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large company completely reorganized 
its salesmen’s routing scheme in an 
effort to cut these expenses to a mini- 
mum. Under its old system, salesmen 
worked an area from a base town, gen- 
erally working as far out as possible, 
then returning home at night. The com- 
pany guessed that thousands of un- 
necessary driving miles were being paid 
for in lost travel and that selling time 
was being sacrificed for driving time. 
All accounts for each salesman’s ter- 
ritory were therefore plotted on a wall 
map, with an indication of how fre- 
quently they should be called upon, 
depending upon the volume of business 
that could be expected from them. 


From this analysis, the salesman’s 
territory was divided up into “slow” 
and “express” routes. On a slow route, 
the salesman called on every name in 
the list. Express trips were limited to 
calls on the bigger prospects and cus- 
tomers. A slow route might be covered 
only twice a year, whereas an express 
route might call for a monthly sweep. 


It took some while to sell the sales- 
men on this new-fangled way of cover- 
ing the territories, but when sold, it 
saved the company 1,500,000 miles of 
auto travel per year for 105 salesmen, 
which amounted to $65,000. Over-all 
increase in selling time made available 
was 19 per cent, thus adding the equi- 
valent of nearly a full day to the selling 
week. Salesmen were able to see cus- 
tomers more frequently and had more 
time for prospecting. The company at- 
tributes a good share of its 25 per cent 
increase in business over the year to 
this routing program. 


Whether for home office research 
purposes or for dramatizing the facts 
and figures of selling expense to the 
salesman, analysis of salesman time in 
relation to the amount of business he 
brings in is of the utmost value to al- 
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most any sales department. The various 
analyses that can be made (in most 
cases from data readily available) are 
of more or less value, depending on the 
individual situation. All the same ratios 
are not useful in analyzing the work of 
both commissioned and salaried sales- 
men, for example. However, the tech- 


niques used in the surveys described 
and the findings such studies turn up 
are almost universally applicable to in- 
dividual companies’ sales operations. 

—From Salesmen’s Time Control— 
Part One. Research Report No. 580, 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
1949, 


Packaging 





The Packaging Committee and Its Job 


Levene the packaging function in 
many companies is highly special- 
ized, it directly affects and is affected 
by the activities of several major de- 
partments, such as Manufacturing, 
Sales, Advertising, Legal, Purchasing, 
and others. Use of a packaging commit- 
tee brings together specialists from 
these related departments and enables 
them to pool their training and experi- 
ence. Its membership should represent 
all major divisions within the organiza- 
tion which are in any way related to 
packaging and its authority should tran- 
scend all boundaries of specialization. 
The Package Committee of the Texas 
Company is actually a subcommittee of 
a large general committee which has a 
broad scope in the establishment of 
manufacturing and marketing policies 
and which reports directly to the presi- 
dent. The Package Committee now has 
10 members, each of whom represents 
his respective department authorita- 
tively and can make the facilities of 
his department available as needed. 
Committee members represent do- 
mestic and foreign sales, manufactur- 
ing, supplies and distribution, packag- 
ing, advertising, legal, and purchasing. 
The Committee includes two represen- 
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tatives of the Domestic Sales Depart- 
ment who are familiar with general 
sales policies, probable consumer reac- 
tion, and utility of the package design. 
They know the products to be marketed 
and the areas of distribution. They 
know how the customer or consumer 
uses the product and what part the de- 
sign of the package plays. 

A change in a package may reduce 
the cost of manufacturing—but may 
also reduce sales. It may, for example, 
be completely impractical in view of the 
dispensing equipment used by the con- 
sumer. Sales representatives know 
these things. They also know whether 
products are being transported safely 
without extraordinary damage, whether 
packages are the right size and weight 
for most efficient handling by distribu- 
tors and consumers, and how they are 
standing up under storage conditions. 

Members of the Committee repre- 
senting Foreign Sales not only bring 
to the fore the sales viewpoint but the 
operating and shipping viewpoints as 
well. They know transportation haz- 
ards and export and import require- 
ments. Packages for export may be sub- 
jected to 140-degree heat in the hold of 
a ship. They may stand for days in tor- 
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rential rain. They may be unloaded to 
bouncing lighters in the roadsteads of 
West Africa. They may be shifted from 
ocean-going vessels to river boats, from 
river boats to oxcarts or to camels, or 
they may move by rail, air or dog team. 

Packages must not only be strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of such 
handling—they may have to be of the 
right size and weight for transportation 
by head carriers, or the right shape to 
fit into the boiler room aboard a tramp 
steamer. And after the product has 
finally reached the consumer, the pack- 
age has not necessarily completed its 
mission. Frequently the purpose for 
which a package may be suitable after 
the product has been removed will have 
more appeal to the consumer than any 
other factor. 

Manufacturing Department represen- 
tatives must consider the technical as- 
pects of economic production, product 
characteristics, and packaging mate- 
rials. They must arrange for the manu- 
facture and testing of packages, conduct 
constant research into improved ma- 
chinery and new methods of manufac- 
ture, filling, and materials handling. 
The secretary of the Package Commit- 
tee, the only member devoting full time 
to packaging activities, is a representa- 
tive of the Manufacturing Department 
and head of the managerial staff which 
supervises packaging operations. He is- 
sues package and packaging materia! 
specifications. He must coordinate, in- 
terpret and enforce the decisions of the 
Package Committee. He must analyze 
the relative costs and advantages of 
package types, investigate new devel- 
opments in the field of packaging, and 
study competitive trends. He must be 
sure that packages will withstand the 
hazards of transportation, storage and 
handling. He must see that packages 
comply with freight classifications, the 
regulations of shipping conferences and 
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with government and perhaps customer 
specifications. 

The Committee includes an attorney 
familiar with copyright, trade-mark 
and patent procedures. Through him 
any other problems of compliance with 
state, federal and municipal regulations 
may be referred to the Legal Depart- 
ment. Similarly, the representative of 
the Advertising Department and the 
Purchasing Department contribute and 
receive information and guidance relat- 
ing to their activities which affect the 
packaging program. Specialists in any 
other phase of the activities of the com- 
pany are also invited to attend meet- 
ings of the Committee and to present 
their opinions personally. In addition, 
manufacturers of packaging compo- 
nents and outside organizations dealing 
in packages are consulted freely. 


What is the job of the Package Com- 
mittee? It has been defined as follows: 


1. To consider new packages as to 
style and design for present or 
newly authorized products. 

2. To direct such research as neces- 
sary to determine the advantages 
or disadvantages of each style or 
design from the standpoint of the 
company and of the consumer. 

3. To consider changes in existing 
packages arising from perform- 
ance experience in the field, and 
production factors. 


The Committee does not have reg- 
ular meeting dates. Meetings are sched- 
uled by the chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary whenever necessary. 
They may be held for the consideration 
of only one subject if urgent in nature. 
Otherwise the subjects are accumulated 
by the secretary until a full program 
will justify a Committee meeting. The 
subjects may be submitted by other 
members of the Committee or by any 
other department not directly repre- 
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sented. The subjects usually fall within 
one or more of the following general 
classifications : 

1. Development of packages for new 
products. 

2. Revision of old packages to conform 
with changing marketing conditions 
or improved products. 

3. Periodic reviews of the complete 
package line for purposes of stand- 
ardization and to keep designs up to 
date. 

Analysis of package complaints and 
damage claims. 

Application of new developments in 
packaging techniques. 

Approval of specifications for pack- 
ages and packaging materials. 
Relative value of alternative designs 
and methods. 

Compromising the ideal requirements 
of mass production with any conse- 
quent loss of convenience, protection 
or appeal. 

We believe that the free discussion 
of packaging problems by a group of 
specialists, each experienced in one or 
more phases of the operation of a com- 
pany, is a means for promoting the 
best interests of the whole organiza- 
tion. This is the purpose of our Pack- 
age Committee and that is its job. Sav- 
ing packaging dollars is one of the more 


important aspects of that job. The fol- 
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lowing are specific examples of ways 
in which this has been accomplished. 
(in each instance the savings realized 
run into five or six figures annually) : 


1. Overpackaging of asphalt shingles 
was eliminated. 

2. The basic can design was converted 
from four colors to three. 

3. Paper containers were developed to 
replace to some extent the metal 
drums used for shipment of asphalt. 


Minor changes alone frequently ac- 
count for a substantial reduction in ex- 
pense during a typical year. It may be 
found practical to eliminate the wire 
handle on a one-gallon can when used 
for certain products. A new type of 
closure may ease a production bottle- 
neck. A heavier case or interior pro- 
tector strips may save thousands of 
dollars by reducing product losses from 
damage in shipment. Such are the cost- 
reduction possibilities, and effective use 
of a coordinating group such as has 
been described here puts them within 
the reach of every business in which 
packaging is a significant factor. 

—From an address by R. C. Reed 
and F. G. Marshall before the Tenth 
Annual Forum, Packaging Institute, 
New York. 





Shipments of Perishables Now Possible Without Refrigeration 


N ON -tefrigerated coast-to-coast shipments of fresh poultry, sea-food, and other 
perishables are now possible, practical, and economical. Registered under the 
trade name “Insulpak,” a new, lightweight packaging method for foods heretofore 
requiring refrigeration in shipment has been developed and perfected by Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company. Eliminating the need for ice and dry ice, the insulating 
material used in Insulpak (a product known as Thermokraft) can be cut to fit 
any size or shape shipping box. The new packaging method has been subjected to 
extensive laboratory and field checking for over two years, continuous test ship- 
ments having been made during this period in cooperation with the United States 
Fish and Wild Life Service and numerous packers and shippers of perishables. 
Tests involved long-distance shipments of oysters, fish, shrimp, lobsters, turkeys, 


and other perishable foods. 
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—Packaging Systems 7/49 
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The Budget—A Tool of Coordination and Control 


By HENRY F. DEVER 
President, Brown Instruments Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


ps MOST people the very word 
budget has a nasty connotation. 
Many people think of a budget as an 
invisible but invincible prison. It im- 
plies walls of neatly arranged mathe- 
matical figures which confine those 
who must live within the budget just as 
effectively as though made of concrete 
and steel. When properly developed 
and applied, however, a budget not 
only becomes a useful management 
control tool, but also a humanizing 
influence in business. 

If your budget is to serve as a con- 
trol, it should be set up so that it fol- 
lows responsibility and authority as 
delegated. Very close correlation of the 
organization chart and the budget is 
therefore essential. Whether or not you 
have drawn up such a chart on paper, 
there is in all but the one-man com- 
pany a division of effort and a delega- 
tion of responsibility and authority. It 
is almost axiomatic that when such 
delegation occurs, partial control over 
and responsibility for some segments 
of the company’s income and expendi- 
tures goes with it. 

If the budget sets out its figures in 
the same groupings that occur in the 
organization, the element of control is 
simple and ready at hand; if it cuts 
across group, department, or divi- 
sional lines so that figures include, say, 
people from more than one responsibil- 
ity or functional group, the ability to 
hold a single person in each organiza- 
tional group accountable for actual re- 


sults is compromised. The effective use 
of the budget as a management tool, 
then, is related to the manner in which 
it :s planned and set up. 


At our plant the comptroller and his 
accountants go to each division or 
group head and, sitting around the 
table, discuss with him the coming 
period. That is using the budget as a 
management tool even before it is a 
whole-cloth document and an approved 
yardstick for future performance. Sev- 
eral significant things occur in this ini- 
tial process. The first is that each divi- 
sion head has put his own mind to 
work examining his present situation 
and the future. You will have no 
trouble in recognizing the coordination 
and the understanding thus gained at 
lower echelons of management, and the 
feeling of belonging to the management 
team that can and does come from such 
a simple process. 


The second point is the fact that, hav- 
ing participated intimately in the de- 
velopment of his own budget, the 
group or division head is committed 
in advance to meeting or beating it. 
He does not resist it as a superim- 
posed control. Equally important, every 
level of management is made aware of 
the company’s over-all goals, and 
knowing them, can promote coordina- 
tion in interdepartmental relations that 
more completely insures reaching these 
goals. 


If you haven’t started a budget sys- 


From an address before the Scientific Apparatus Makers Association 1949 Annual 


Meeting. 
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tem in your organization, you will 
suffer a lot of headaches when you do. 
Naturally, you won’t get a_ perfect 
budget the first time. Start simply— 
make the budget an understandable and 
usable tool. Remember, a budget that 
can’t be understood at all management 
levels won’t serve its purposes. It fol- 
lows that the various levels of man- 
agement must be accorded the neces- 
sary education on their aspects of the 
budget and the plans in back of broad 
company policy. 

It is our practice to revise our fore- 
casts and budgets each quarter. Every 
month, however, we measure our rela- 
tionship of actual to forecast or budget. 
Each group or division head knows 
shortly after the close of the month 
how his group came out in relation to 
budget. If his expenses show an up- 
ward trend, he must consider whether 
this was the result of some temporary 
condition or whether corrective action 
is required. If the latter, he takes it. 

If one or more accounts show con- 
sistent ability to get along with less 
money than was budgeted, the next 
revision of the budget will remove the 
excess. On the other hand, if a division 
head runs over his budget and after 
proper study concludes that realistic 
expenditures are going to continue 
above budget, the next quarterly revi- 
sion will provide a higher base. It is 
not practical to set limits that short- 
change real needs of expenditure. If 
on scrutiny it develops that a man 
should be given a budget increase, we 
believe in scratching around to find the 
necessary money for him. 

Out of the studies of our budget we 
develop profit and loss forecasts. They 
are the real end-point of both sales fore- 
casts, which establish estimated income, 
and budgets, which establish estimated 
outgo. The proposed income and ex- 
penditures tables, when finally put to- 
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gether by our comptroller, make up a 
budget, but not necessarily the budget. 
These figures come to the president’s 
desk for final scrutiny, at which time 
profit and loss is also submitted. 

It is at this stage of the game that 
the old crystal ball must be in first- 
class working order, for your budget 
and sales forecast not only can point 
the road you are following, but can 
spotlight the turns and rough spots and 
give you an opportunity to plan ahead 
to avoid them. Or you can do a little 
trouble-chasing before anything serious 
has had much time to develop. Such 
reports also point up those operations 
which are running along as scheduled, 
thus saving a lot of worry and needless 
effort. 

In many of the accounts which you 
will wish to budget and control, there 
may be merit in comparing the figures, 
both budget and actual, to some base 
to which they should relate. As ex- 
amples, we would compare to standard 
labor the factory supervision accounts 
—stores and stock handling, tool and 
die maintenance, production control, 
shipping and receiving, industrial en- 
gineering, set-up labor, salvage and re- 
run labor, etc. 

In the case of other accounts, we 
think that comparisons to sales data 
are more significant. As sales data we 
include billings. The kind of budget 
accounts which we compare to a base 
of billings are such figures as all sales 
accounts, research and development en- 
gineering, patents, order and _ billing 
acceunts, telephone, telegraph, account- 
ing and payroll costs, etc. 

In all comparisons, the base to be 
selected for comparison is the one 
against which a comparison will be 
most likely to be significant. Using 
such comparisons or ratios in percent- 
ages has the value of showing readily 
whether fluctuations which will occur 
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in dollar figures are justified in the fluc- 
tuations of the base, as over-all volume 
of sales and production goes up and 
down. As the budget becomes older in 
point of use, the historical background 
of these ratios and percentages becomes 
a valuable hindsight that assists the 
current budgeting processes and the 
control function for which it was es- 


tablished. 
A budget is a valuable modern tool 





of management, but the details should 
be worked out in relation to a specific 
company, and to the extent that it can 
and will be used in that company. I 
feel sure that those who have set up 
a budget with the thought of using it 
as a means of control and coordination, 
and who have worked their plan as 
they planned their work, will agree 
that it is an indispensable management 
tool. 


Investment Trusts Grow Fast 


THE postwar years have been far from a growth period for Wall Street. Yet, 

for one segment of the financial world, these years have seen an almost un- 
precedented growth. From the end of 1945 to the end of 1948, the total assets of 
87 big open-end investment trusts increased more than $550 million to about $1.5 


billion—a rise of more than 50 per cent. 


And the upward trend is continuing. 


About a decade ago, the Securities & Exchange Commission called the growth 
of the investment companies after World War I “probably the most important 
single development in the financial history of the United States during the past 50 
years.” And it’s a cinch that the Commission holds the same opinion still. 

Since 1940, the open-end trusts have more than tripled in size. Even the old- 
type closed-end funds, which cannot constantly sell new shares to the public, have 
grown fast. Assets of 37 leaders were $750 million last year-end, contrasted with 
only $600 million in 1940—despite the retirement of $200 million of securities and 
distribution to stockholders of more than $100 million in portfolio capital gains in 


those eight years. 


Growth in the size of the investment trusts’ stockholders lists has been just as 
spectacular. Back in 1940, there were about 750,000 shareholders; today there are 


more than 1.1 million. 


That figure may look small when stacked up against the number of holders of 
other forms of savings: the 78 million policyholders who own $50 billion of life 
insurance assets; the 80 million who own $55 billion of outstanding U. S. savings 
bonds; the 64 million who own $57 billion of savings bank deposits. 


But it looks very impressive when compared with the total holders of corporate 


securities. 


The Federal Reserve Board doesn’t think they number more than 


6 million. If that’s true, then more than one in every six now holds some invest- 


ment company shares. 


—Business Week 3/26/49 








FALL INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


The Fall Insurance Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
December 15 and 16, at the Hotel Drake, Chicago. 
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The Accouniant’s Overlooked Opportunities and Obligations 


By ROBERT C. TYSON 
Assistant Comptroller 
United States Steel Corporation 


CCOUNTANTS in industry have 

some fairly well-defined duties. 
Those duties have to do with the accu- 
rate recording of a wide variety of 
arithmetic facts, with the systematic 
assembling and summarizing of those 
facts, and with the regularized checking 
and verification of them. There are, 
however, less tangible, non-routine 
functions, where broadened under- 
standing of the world in which we live 
definitely bears upon the service the 
accountant can render. I think of them 
as the accountant’s often overlooked 
opportunities and obligations. 

The purpose of a business is to earn 
an income from producing and selling 
goods and services. Since goods must 
be produced before they can be sold, 
their costs of production must be in- 
curred before receipts from customers 
are available. In this sense business is 
the repeated risking of savings and its 
hoped-for recovery from customers, 
with something left over representing 
what accountants call profit. The man- 
agers of business must always be gaug- 
ing the future, but the accountant, by 
the nature of his duties, is ever record- 
ing the past. 

Here is a fundamental gap to be 
bridged. My plea is that it is the 
accountant’s opportunity and obligation 
to do his share in building the bridge. 
That is not so difficult as at first it 
might seem, for it is only from the 
lessons of the past that one can guess 
the course of the future. The account- 
ant should always keep in the forefront 
of his mind that the reasons for the 
procedures he follows lie out beyond 


the door of his official domain and lie 
in the economic, the social and political 
environments in which the business has 
functioned and to which it has had to 
adapt itself. 

Let’s look at a particular case. For 
the past decade industry generally has 
been faced with more and more de- 
mands from its workers. It is easy to 
determine what the effect of these de- 
mands in direct increased wage costs 
would be. But how about the less di- 
rect employment costs, such as social 
security taxes, paid vacations, bonuses, 
pensions, health programs, and “fringe”’ 
benefits, which nowadays amount on 
the average to 15 per cent of direct 
payroll? And how about the many 
products and services every company 
has to purchase, the cost of which 
mounts as wage increases spread from 
industry to industry and so advance the 
costs and prices of suppliers ? 

The arithmetic accountant can make 
the first calculation, but the adequate 
accountant knows that the other esti- 
mates are important, too, and must be 
made. To safeguard the accuracy of 
management’s estimates, it seems clear 
that the accountant must be aware of 
what is going on in the economy. 

Another group of problems for the 
accountant has been brought about by 
the rapid decline in the value of money, 
not only here but elsewhere through- 
out the world. This decline finds its in- 
verse expression in a great rise in 
prices. The effects on short- and long- 
term inventories have been particularly 
significant. 

A majority of companies report cost 


From an address before the Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Association of Cost Accountants. Copies 
of Mr. Tyson’s complete address are available upon request from J. Carlisle MacDonald, Assistant to 
Chairman, United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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of sales on an average inventory cost 
basis, with resultant lag behind cur- 
rent production cost in a period of 
rising prices. The balance sheet effect 
is to carry inventories at the more re- 
cent and higher production costs, thus 
creating a potential loss should prices 
fall. 

The “Lifo’’ method for costing sales 
and pricing inventories theoretically 
matches current costs against current 
sales revenues and does not, therefore, 
treat a decline in dollar purchasing 
power as a profit or an increase as a 
cost. It is not a perfect method and in 
fact has some objectionable features, 
but it is the one accepted basis which 
in a large degree eliminates from in- 
come the effects of fluctuation in pur- 
chasing power of the inventory dollar. 

As regards long-term inventories, 
there is fairly general agreement that 
under recent inflationary conditions the 
amounts considered to be normal al- 
lowance for wear and exhaustion of 
facilities (depreciation) have not been 
sufficient to replace facilities as they 
wear out, and thus that there has been 
something wrong with strict adherence 
to this accounting practice. The real 
disagreement is in what to do about it. 

Achievement of solution to this prob- 
lem seems to be further along in some 
of the countries abroad. In Belgium, 
for example, companies have been per- 
mitted by law, since August, 1947, to 
revalue their properties and to take for 
tax purposes depreciation computed on 
the new value. A somewhat analogous 
arrangement has been legally estab- 
lished in France. 

In England, as in the case of both 
France and Belgium, the solution de- 
veloped represents a “one jump” solu- 
tion but more nearly approaches that 
which has received accounting accept- 
ance, if not tax acceptance, in this 
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country. While depreciation is com- 
puted on original cost, up to 114 times 
normal wear and tear in any one year 
has been allowed for tax purposes. In 
1945 an additional allowance of 20 per 
cent of cost of new facilities over nor- 
mal wear and tear was permitted in 
the first year, while in April of 1949 
this additional allowance was increased 
to 40 per cent. 


Wh rising replacement costs in 
America following VJ-Day, it became 
evident that merely to replace plant 
required many more dollars than were 
being recovered through depreciation 
provisions. Where no recognition was 
given to this factor in costs, it was nec- 
essary to use profit dollars merely to 
keep existing plant intact. It was sug- 
gested in some quarters that this situ- 
ation could be handled by pointing out 
the reason why reported profits were 
not available for distribution to stock- 
holders. 


As against this non-cost theory there 
was the attitude that expenditures nec- 
essary merely to maintain existing fa- 
cilities could be considered in no light 
other than as costs of the period in 
which the facilities were consumed. 
One expression of this attitude was 
found in the purchasing power recov- 
ery theory—the recovery of sufficient 
dollars currently to provide the same 
purchasing power that the normal de- 
preciation dollars commanded when 
they were initially expended. This 
method counts as a cost the current 
dollar value of the plant consumed in 
producing the current product. It thus 
closely approximates for long-term in- 
ventories the “Lifo” theory for short- 
term inventories. 


Another approach was the accelera- 
tion method. Under this method new 
facilities are depreciated rapidly, on 
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original dollar cost, in the early years 
of their lives. It is an accepted ac- 
counting principle but it is not yet 
acceptable to the income-taxing author- 
ities. This situation should be remedied 
in our income tax laws as it already 
has been abroad. 

During the past decade or so a 
many-pronged attack has been launched 
in this country upon profits. First has 
been double taxation of corporate in- 
come. In past periods, when corporate 
and personal taxes were not large, the 
consequences were not too serious. Bad 
taxes are not too injurious, so long as 
they are light; but when they become 
heavy they are instruments of what 
might prove to be lasting injury to the 
economy. 

The assault has come from other 
quarters, too. It is almost true that the 
presence of a profit is the automatic 
occasion for demands that it be turned 
over to labor in the form of increased 


employment cost, with these demands 
issued in an atmosphere of political 
complaisance, if not active support. 
Next, direct or indirect pressure has 
been exerted to keep prices of cor- 
porate products below what people are 
competitively willing to pay, thus put- 
ting a top-side squeeze on profits. 
Finally, and perhaps most serious, there 
has developed, in ways hard to define, 
a general notion that to make a profit is 
a sin. 

The determination of profits—the 
determination of the receipts and costs 
of which profit is the small difference 
—is especially the province of the ac- 
countant. It is up to him, as it is up to 
no other group or profession, to de- 
termine the exact extent of profits and 
to defend his findings against any and 
all. Here, perhaps, is one of the bigger 
opportunities for the accounting pro- 
fession to perform a socially useful 
service. 


Insurance 





How Industry Is Supplementing Pension Payments 


NUMBER of companies today are 

making provision for supplement- 
ing pension benefits for their employees. 
Many firms are paying temporary “‘sup- 
plements” to pensions being granted 
under a formal plan. Some are granting 
them only to currently retiring employ- 
ees; others include pensioners already 
on the rolls. Some use a definite for- 
mula to calculate the amount of the sup- 
plement; others, while feeling around 
for a satisfactory formula, determine 
the amount of such payments on a 
purely discretionary, case-by-case basis. 
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Still others have given favorable con- 
sideration to granting supplements but 
have been deterred by advice of coun- 
sel that there is doubt whether corpo- 
rate funds can be used for the relief 
of needy pensioners. Many companies 
are also making special payments to re- 
tired employees who were not covered 
by a pension plan. 

To determine the extent and nature 
of typical supplementary pension provi- 
sions, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., surveyed companies known to 
have pension plans, asking for plan 
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coverage, relevant financial data for 
the latest completed fiscal year, par- 
ticulars about the plans, and whether 
supplements to pensions or special pay- 
ments were being made. 


Of the 550 companies from which 
information was obtained, 161, or 29 
per cent, supplement the pensions pro- 
vided for under their plans and 206 
(including 82 of these 161) make spe- 
cial payments to retired employees not 
covered by the pension plans. Thus 285 
of the respondents are attempting by 
one means or another to meet needs of 
their retired employees that were not 
foreseen at the time the pension plans 
were adopted. 


Company replies indicated that the 
need for extra pension payments some- 
times grows out of deficiencies in pen- 
sion planning, such as failure to give 
adequate credit for service prior to the 
adoption of a plan. In that case, the 
principal problem is to revise the plan 
to bring it into line with the best pre- 
vailing practice, and current supple- 
mentation can be regarded only as a 
makeshift. The objective of a few com- 
panies is to make more generous pro- 
vision for certain groups, such as the 
disabled, for whom it is generally not 
feasible to provide in a pension plan. 
The major cause for supplementation, 
however, is the recent rise in living 
costs. The retirement incomes now pay- 
able under even the most generous types 
of company plans are all too frequently 
proving less than sufficient to facilitate 
retirement, from the company’s view- 
point, or make it possible, from the em- 
ployee’s. 

The special payments made as a mat- 
ter of grace to retiring employees who 
by reason of age or other circumstances 
were not eligible to be covered by their 
company’s pension plan also reflect in- 
adequacies and difficulties in pension 
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planning. A few companies reported in- 
formal payments even to employees 
who had refused to participate in vol- 
untary plans. 

The data were analyzed by type of 
plan, apparent adequacy of benefit for- 
mula, industry, and several other fac- 
tors. None of these factors seems to 
have had a causal relationship to the 
type or amount of payment or to the 
proportion of retired employees af- 
fected. The need to supplement pen- 
sions was as great under contributory 
plans as under non-contributory plans, 
as evidenced by the percentage of each 
type that is being supplemented, 
namely, 30 per cent of the contributory 
plans and 26.9 per cent of non-contribu- 
tory. The great majority of companies 
credit future service benefits at 1.5 per 
cent of earnings for each year of service 
or at a higher percentage. Of 139 com- 
panies providing past service benefits, 
two-fifths grant credits of 1 to 1.24 per 
cent of earnings for each year of prior 
service and about one-fourth grant 
credits of 1.5 per cent or more. 

The provision of minimum pensions 
in a formal plan apparently does not 
avoid the necessity for supplementation, 
since 35 of the 161 companies supple- 
menting pensions provided minimums 
under their plans. Such minimums fol- 
lowed no discernible pattern and ranged 
from a straight $10 per month to $60 
per month in addition to federal old- 
age benefits. 


Of the 161 companies supplementing 
pensions, the majority supplemented 
on a discretionary case-by-case basis; 
about 64 on the basis of a formula. 
Only 31 announced these provisions to 
employees. 

The supplementation formulas are 
so varied that they cannot readily be 
classified. However, 32 of them took 
the form of providing a special mini- 
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mum pension other than that provided 
by the plan. Twenty-four of these mini- 
mums were in terms of flat amounts or 
of flat amounts varying with length 
of service and/or earnings, with and 
without reduction of federal old-age 
benefits. The following are typical sam- 
ples: 


$10, $20, $25, $27, $30, $40, $50 and $60 
per month, without federal old-age 
benefits (FOAB) ; 

$100 per month if married, $80 per month 
if single; 

$90 per month for males, $60 for females, 
including FOAB; 

$50, $60 and $75 per month, including 
FOAB; 

$15 per month after 10 years’ service, $20 
after 15 years, $25 after 20 years; 

$90 per month after 15 years’ service, $100 
after 20 years, $125 after 25 years, $150 
after 30 years, subject to a maximum 
of 50 per cent of final pay and including 
FOAB. 


Other supplementation minimums 
varied with earnings, bringing the pen- 
sion, including FOAB, up to such 
amounts as follows: 


40 per cent of average pay; 

25 per cent of final base pay after five 
years’ service, 3314 per cent after 15 
years’ service, 50 per cent after 20 
years’ service; 

50 per cent of final pay if earning under 
$3,000 per year, 45 per cent of final pay 
if earning over $3,000 per year; 

50 per cent of final pay including any 
bonus payment if earning under $6,000 
but not less than $1,200 per year, 45 
per cent if earning $6,000 to $8,999 but 
not less than $3,000, 40 per cent if earn- 
ing $9,000 or over but not less than 
$4,050 but in no case in excess of actual 
salary ; 

50 per cent of final pay during first year 
after retirement, decreasing in each of 
the next six years to 20 per cent but 
to not less than 25 per cent for em- 
ployees with 25 years’ service. 


One company supplemented its pen- 
sion by a single payment of a termina- 
tion allowance amounting to one year’s 
pay for certain classes of employees and 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 for others 
according to length of service. 
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Twenty-five companies supplemented 
their pensions by the use of formulas 
that differed somewhat from the estab- 
lishment of new temporary minimums. 
Five paid the equivalent of the federal 
old-age benefit from age 60 to 65 for 
women and some others. Several paid 
the difference, in whole or part, be- 
tween benefits as they actually accrued 
and what benefits would have been if 
a liberalized plan had been in effect 
from the beginning of employment. 
Other examples follow: 


Supplement of $12 per year for each year 
of service; 

Supplement of $1 per year for each year 
of service to plan establishment date, 
plus $50 per year for employees with 
20 years of service, plus $10 a year for 
each additional year; 

Supplementary payment for all employees 
payable only from age 60 to 65 of 2 per 
cent of the first $3,000 times years of 
service ; 

Supplement, in addition to plan and FOAB, 
of years of service divided by 35 multi- 
plied by half of final pay, toa maximum 
of 40 per cent of final pay but not less 
than 25 per cent; 

Supplement at early retirement of the 
difference between what the pension 
would have been at 65 years reduced 
2 per cent for each year under 65 and 
the pension actually accrued. 


Though the rise in the cost of living 
has been the main factor leading to sup- 
plementation, no company reported ad- 
justing its pension or supplements di- 
rectly to changes in the cost of living. 
It is of interest, however, that the Key- 
stone Steel and Wire Company of 
Peoria, Ill., in April, 1948, adopted a 
formal pension plan in which the bene- 
fits will vary directly as the cost of 
living and will thus provide a purchas- 
ing power always consistent with rela- 
tive living costs. 

—From Extra Pension Payments, 
Industrial Relations Memo No. 103, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
21 pages. 
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Bank Insurance Grows 


OMETIME this spring, the savings bank life insurance business is going to 
reach a landmark. The amount in force will hit the $500 million mark for the 3 
first time—a convincing illustration of how this sideline has grown into a consider- 





able business over the past few years. ; a 
The savings bank insurance business is concentrated in the East. Only three pictu 
states—Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut—have adopted the idea so far, appr 
though others have considered it. 99.57 
Savings bank insurance is less expensive than the “industrial” life insurance la , 
carried by many workers. For that reason some employers have their personnel u ati 
departments tell employees about savings bank insurance. To encourage more accid 
companies to do this, the Associated Industries of Massachusetts has assigned a lation 
man, full-time, to push the idea with employers of that state. ‘adi 
The difference in cost can be considerable. Clyde S. Casady, of the Massa- Indic 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance Council, estimates that the cost of savings 3 pe 
bank insurance in his state averages about 25 per cent less than ordinary insurance 69.4. 
written by the companies, and about 50 per cent less than “industrial” insurance j 
(policies up to $500 written without medical examinations, with premiums collected reco} 
by agents weekly or monthly). In New York, the cost of an ordinary life policy P. 
from a savings bank averages about 15 per cent less than comparable company 
policies. = 
The lack of sales commission is one obvious reason why savings banks have disa: 
lower costs. Savings banks say that use of bank space and staff is another. as n 
There’s still a third reason: It comes from the fact that fewer savings bank disa 
policies are dropped, because the policyholders bought them on their own initiative ; , 
when a policy lapses early the company has not had time to get back its “acquisi- deat 
tion” cost. fron 
—Business Week 4/2/49 
com 
aste 
Would New Pension Grants Mean Higher Prices? T 
: ‘ P . mat 
| STEAD of asking for a straight wage increase this year, some unions are th 
seeking new or higher pensions. In view of the decline in business and employ- cs 
ment, many business men have replied that pension grants now would mean higher the 
prices and that higher prices would cause a further business recession. amo 
To determine the attitude of the general public on this question, The Psycho- 370 
logical Corporation recently conducted a survey consisting of 5,000 personal inter- 
views in cities and towns from coast to coast. The survey showed that the public som 
is very sympathetic toward the idea of pensions for rank-and-file employees ; how- fror 
ever, in reply to the question of whether such pensions should be granted this year, and 
33 per cent said “yes,” 43 per cent “no,” while the remaining 24 per cent were 
uncertain. There was little doubt in the minds of the public that the granting of L 
such pensions would mean higher prices; 65 per cent answered affirmatively to this dise 
question, only 2 per cent said “no,” and 15 per cent thought they would have no ae 
effect one way or the other. It 1 
hel« 
dise 
dea 
mat 
AMA FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE wae 
A conference of financial executives will be held by the Pe 
ea 
American Management Association on Thursday and Friday, wit 
December I and 2, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. orr’ 
OOC 
I 
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Sudden Death in 1948 


HERE was an appreciable im- 

provement in the accidental death 
picture in 1948. The fatality total was 
approximately 98,000, compared to 
99,579 in 1947. Since the nation’s pop- 
ulation continued to grow in 1948, the 
accidental death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation decreased even further than is 
indicated in the death total—67.1, or 
3 per cent less than the 1947 rate of 
69.4. The 1948 rate is the lowest on 
record. 

Part of the 1948 decrease in deaths 
was due to the fact that there were no 
disasters during the year which caused 
as many as 100 deaths. In fact, if all 
disasters down to those causing 25 
deaths are counted, the 1948 death toll 
from this source was less than 250, 
compared to about 1,150 in such dis- 
asters in 1947, 

The 1948 injury total was approxi- 
mately 10,300,000. Disability in all 
these cases extended beyond the day of 
the accident, though in many it 
amounted to only a few days. About 
370,000 of these injuries resulted in 
some permanent impairment, ranging 
from the loss of part of a finger to total 
and permanent crippling. 

Detailed information on deaths from 
disease is not available for 1948, but 
it is reasonably certain that accidents 
held the same position in relation to 
disease as in 1947, when the crude 
death rate for accidents was approxi- 
mately 69—fourth highest rate for any 
cause. The leading cause of death in 
that year was heart disease, with a 
death rate of 321; cancer was second, 
with a rate of 132; and cerebral hem- 
orrhage third, with 78 deaths per 100,- 
000 population. 

In 1948, the largest accidental death 
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total and the highest rate were recorded 
for persons of 65 or over. Deaths num- 
bered 30,900 at a rate of 282 per 100,- 
000, or 1 per cent less than the 1947 
rate. Among those 45 to 64 the rate 
drops to 66 per 100,000, or a 5 per 
cent reduction from this group’s 1947 
average. In the age group 25 to 44, the 
1948 rate was 47—also a 5 per cent 
decrease from 1947, while young people 
15 to 24 had a 1948 rate of 56, which is 
3 per cent lower than their rate for 
1947, and children 5 to 14 years had 
the best accidental death record of any 
group—24 per 100,000, 8 per cent 
lower than their average in 1947, For 
children under 5 the average in 1948 
was 55, an improvement of 2 per cent 


over 1947, 


As between the sexes, the 1947 acci- 
dent rate for males was much higher 
than that for females—97 compared to 
42. For males, only heart disease, with 
a rate of 384 per 100,000, and cancer, 
with a rate of 132, outranked accidents 
as a cause of death. Among females, 
four causes brought higher death rates 
than accidents: (1) heart disease, 260; 
(2) cancer, 133; (3) cerebral hemor- 
rhage, 80; and (4) nephritis, 25 per 
100,000 population. For males alone, 
accidents were the leading cause of 
death from age 1 to age 37. 

A special study recently completed 
by the American Medical Association’s 
Bureau of Medical Economic Research 
indicates that accidental deaths cause 
more loss of working years of life than 
any disease. The reason for this is that 
heart disease and cancer (currently 
chief killers) are degenerative diseases 
that strike principally the aged or 
middle-aged, while accidents take their 
toll from all ages. 
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Deaths in occupational accidents to- 
taled approximately 16,500 in 1948— 
over half the number of employee 
deaths caused by all other types of 
accidents in that year. This was a re- 
duction of 55 deaths from the 1947 
total. Disabling injuries numbered 
about 1,950,000, or 100,000 fewer than 
in 1947. It was the first decrease in 
injuries since 1944 and the first year 
since 1944 in which the total was below 
2,000,000 injured. 

These deaths and injuries cost the 
nation a total of $2.65 billion during 
the year. Of that amount, $800 million 
represents the value of services lost to 
the nation as a result of disability, 
even though the worker himself was 
compensated for a part of the loss. 
Medical care for the injured workers 
cost $130 million, while overhead costs 
of insurance took $430 million. The re- 
maining $1.3 billion represents the esti- 
mated money value of damaged equip- 
ment and materials, production slow- 
downs, and time lost by other workers 
not involved in the accidents. 

The cost of occupational accidents to 
industry alone averaged nearly $40 per 
worker, but this figure includes the bet- 
ter averages achieved in many organi- 
zations where effective safety programs 
are in operation. Where little has been 
done about accident prevention, the 
average cost of accidents is usually 
much higher. 

Absence of injured workers from the 
job was responsible for a total loss of 
working time of 45,000,000 man-days. 


ie 


This figure does not include time lost 
on the day of the injury or time re- 
quired for further medical treatment 
after return to work. Additional losses 
from lowered productivity of others in 
the neighborhood of the accident, and 
delays while damaged equipment was 
being repaired, brought the total work- 
ing time lost during 1948 as a result of 
accidents on the job to 275,000,000 
man-days—equivalent to the working 
time of a million men for a full year. 

About 29 out of every 100,000 work- 
ers in the nation were killed in occu- 
pational accidents during the year. 
This average for all industry is com- 
posed of death rates for individual in- 
dustries ranging from a low of 14 per 
100,000 workers in the trade industries 
to a high of 154 deaths per 100,000 in 
mining, quarrying, and oil and gas 
wells. 

Of the 45 states reporting accidental 
deaths in 1948, 17 had death rates 
below 66, 13 had rates of 66 to 75, 
and 15 had rates higher than 75 per 
100,000 population. In general, the 
lowest rates were recorded in the New 
England States (55) and the Middle 
Atlantic States (56). Average rate for 
the Pacific States was 77, and for the 
Mountain States, 103. In the rest of 
the nation rates varied from 66 to 70. 
The lowest 1948 rates were 51.5 for 
New Jersey and 51.7 for Massachu- 
setts; the highest, 126.2 for Wyoming 
and 154.9 for Nevada. 

—By Atvan D. Bartey. National 
a News, September, 1949, p. 





_ 


@ A HOT TOPIC in the White House and the halls of Congress these days is the 
issue of federal compulsory health insurance. How does the public react to this 
much-discussed question? A recent Wage Earner Forum survey (sponsored by 
Macfadden Publications, Inc.) of husbands and wives showed that eight out of 10 
of the husbands and slightly more than seven of 10 of the wives had heard of it. 
Of this group, 48.2 per cent of the husbands and 37.6 per cent of the wives favor such 
a program; 37 per cent of the husbands and 34 per cent of the wives do not; the rest 


didn’t know. 
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Survey of Books for Executives 





THE Power oF PEopite. By Charles P. Mc- 
Cormick. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. 136 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by H. H. Carey* 


Mr. McCormick, who considers that em- 
ployees are human beings first, citizens sec- 
ond, and workers third, and who takes great 
pride in the personal development of people 
on the job under his philosophy of Multiple 
Management, must have been delighted when 
he first heard the recording, “A Worker 
Speaks.” He reproduced it verbatim in the 
preface to The Power of People. It consti- 
tutes one of the most revealing, convincing, 
and forthright statements that a man could 
write about what Multiple Management does 
to an individual employee and an organ- 
ization. 

This preface adds the equivalent of five 
chapters. It is not only a home run over the 
right field fence but a fine piece of writing 
that shows the heart of a courageous man. 
If he had any reservations about letting Mr. 
McCormick use his “confession,” then he 
must know now that his forthrightness not 
only sparks The Power of People, but will 
win him the admiration of a host of readers. 

The Power of People is a follow-through 
on previous writings and speeches by Mr. 
McCormick on the subject of Multiple Man- 
agement. But the experiences which he has 
had in connection with people in business 
have led him to a greater appreciation of 
the power of people in all phases of our 
business, social, and political life. He feels 
that management people must recognize that 
power and learn better how to deal with it— 





reach our unused potential, and have people 
desirous and willing to preserve the Ameri- 
can free competitive enterprise system. 

“Tf a majority of American business firms 
will take active steps to make sure that 
American workers are proud of and satisfied 
with their jobs, communism will never gain 
a sure foothold in the United States.” 

For those who are unfamiliar with Mul- 
tiple Management, it may be defined briefly 
as a method of running a business by which 
junior executives and supervisors are given 
the opportunity of sharing in the managerial 
process to a greater extent than they. do in 
most organizations. This participation is 
made possible through a formal setup of 
subordinate management boards whose unani- 
mous recommendations for action are passed 
along for the consideration of the senior 
Board of Directors. 


*Consultant, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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There appear to be three particularly sig- 
nificant aspects of this setup: First, it pro- 
vides a mechanism to stimulate personal 
growth and the development of business 
acumen through the process of originating, 
analyzing, and evaluating ideas further to 
improve the business. Second, it seems to 
provide a continuous and fool-proof manage- 
ment selection procedure. And, third, it ap- 
parently helps to maintain a remarkable 
environment in which the necessary elements 
of competition and cooperation both work 
effectively and in proper balance. 


The doors of opportunity are opened. Men 
are challenged to grow, to reach up and out 
competitively—but always within the frame- 
work of team cooperation. The stage is set 
for men to get ahead—but not over the backs 
of those less aggressive or dominating—only 
for those who demonstrate consistently to 
their fellow-workers vision, poise, initiative, 
judgment, cooperativeness in achieving com- 
pany goals, and a high degree of competence 
and understanding in human relations. All 
who are eligible for election, and all those 
who are eligible to re-election, are judged 
on these factors regularly by fellow board 
members without reference to organization 
status. Apple polishers don’t have a chance. 
Men who get ahead are judged by those 
who have worked with them intimately. 
Every man is on his mettle—but he has to 
advance the ball, and he knows it, through 
team-play. 


Mr. McCormick concluded early in his 
business career that a really successful com- 
pany could not be operated on the usual 
basis of a small part of the company being 
“order givers” and the remainder “order 
takers.” He determined to tap the deep wells 
of enthusiasm, energy, and loyalty that lie 
unused under the strata of most organiza- 
tions. He believed that if employees were 
given the chance to grow and develop to the 
maximum of their abilities, the matter of 
effective operations and good profits would 
be taken care of automatically. And he has 
evidently proved his case. Not only has his 
own company grown and prospered, but near- 
ly a thousand companies have studied and 
adapted McCormick methods to their busi- 
ness. 


For the guidance which others might de- 
sire in applying the McCormick methods to 
their particular organizations, the book in- 
cludes the by-laws of the Junior, Factory 
and Sales Boards, together with the rating 
sheet used by the Junior and Factory Boards 
in evaluating fellow members or potential 
members. 








Eric Johnston pays tribute to Mr. McCor- 
mick, in the foreword as a modern Revolu- 
tionist who has stood in the forefront and 
has helped to lead in building a “new society” 
—one that “is drawing closer to the dream 
and the vision and the ideal of the men who 
launched our Revolution. They were men 
who said that individual man is the central 
theme of life and that his dignity and hap- 
piness are the compelling tests of social 
values; they were men who held that a 
human society, no matter how efficient, pros- 
perous, or potent, is a dismal failure if it 
destroys human personality or blots out the 
individual... .” 

“Our new society is a product of that 
Revolution which has never ended and will 
never end.” 

Some years ago a prominent member of 
the Society of Friends was asked just what 
it was that the Quakers believed in. His 
reply was, “Naturally, we believe in God. 
But we also believe in something more dif- 
ficult—we believe in men.” 

Mr. McCormick certainly believes in men 
—in people, and their instinct for right- 
mindedness if properly guided. 

“The future is bright—for the power of 
good people is atomic.” 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY. By William Se- 
ward. Funk & Wagnalls, in association 
with Modern Industry Magazine. New 
York, 1949. 206 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mrs. Wallace Clark* 


In a recent issue of MANAGEMENT NEws, 
AMA’s President Lawrence Appley reports 
in his “President’s Scratchpad” on the read- 
ing habits of business executives as indi- 
cated by AMA library services, supplement- 
ed by surveys made by the Harward Busi- 
ness Review and the Special Libraries As- 
sociation.** 

He observes that “Business men are seek- 
ing books of real practical value . . . the 
titles indicate the preponderance of reading 
in this area as contrasted to theoretical or 
philosophical studies of business administra- 
tion. . . . The emphasis seems to be on the 
specific, the how-to type of literature... .” 

This is the kind of writing for which 
America is known throughout the indus- 
trial world: the how-to book that comes 
from no ivory tower of intellectual theory 
or philosophy, but right off the factory 
floors, benches, or desks where the work has 
been going on day after day, year after year 
until, as Carlyle expressed it, “action re- 
moves the doubt which theory cannot solve.” 
This practical writing results from the cre- 
ative thinking of those who are not satis- 
fied with theory or philosophy until they 
have put it into action and made it work. 


ts Wallace Clark & Company, New York City. 
** July 28, 1949. 
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In the best American tradition, William 
Seward has not sat at his desk and made 
paper plans of how management and work- 
ers should unite to produce more and so live 
happily ever after. He has made a fact- 
finding survey of some 60 industrial plants— 
some autonomous units, some branch plants 
of large corporations—to find examples of 
successful worker-management cooperation. 

By approximately 90 per cent of top 
management, he was told in effect: “All 
that our employees really seem to be inter- 
ested in is getting more money. Then when 
they get what they demand, they don’t give 
us the production we’re certainly entitled to 
expect.” 

Mr. Seward observes: “When manage- 
ment complains that employees are princi- 
pally concerned in the size of the pay en- 
velope, it is really admitting that it has not 
arrived at any real understanding with its 
employees.” He then goes on to the 10 
per cent. There he finds and recounts a series 
of case histories of such companies as Metro- 
politan Life, Esso, Dennison, Northrup, Mc- 
Cormick, Kendall, Eastwood-Neally, Bald- 
win-Hill, and Western Electric. 

He relates clearly and intelligently what 
he has observed and shows us that there is 
no set pattern for successful cooperation be- 
tween workers and management. Each com- 
pany in its own individual way has worked 
out what Mary Parker Follett called “a 
demonstration of collective creativeness.” In 
such demonstration, she wrote, “the business 
man and industrialist has the opportunity of 
making one of the largest contributions to 
society that has ever been made... . if we 
have the imagination to see its potentialities, 
its reach, its ultimate significance.” 

From these outstanding examples, the 
writer presents “AN OPERATIONAL PLAN: 
Ten Steps in the Organization of a Human 
Relations Program in an Industrial Plant.” 
This is not something Mr. Seward has 
dreamed up. It is a careful analysis of 
principles that have been proved sound and 
techniques that have been proved practical 
by the small advance guard who are leading 
the way to “collective creativeness.” 


FRANK AND LILLIAN GILBRETH: PARTNERS 
FoR Lire. By Edna Yost. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1949, 372 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by J. M. Juran* 


The best-seller, Cheaper by the Dozen,** 
has provided more than wholesome enter- 
tainment for an appreciative public; it has 
become one of the first widely-read books to 
present “management” in a popular vein. 


* Professor and Chairman, Department of Ad- 
ministrative Engineering, New York University. 

** By Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gil- 
breth Carey. 
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To many readers this was the first disclosure 
that there was something human and even 
something fundamentally useful about the 
“efficiency expert.” 

Edna Yost’s book is more measured and 
sober in tone. Its emphasis is on the pro- 
found partnership which characterized the 
life of the Gilbreths. But beyond this Miss 
Yost has disclosed, with uncommon lucidity, 
the extent to which the work of the Gil- 
breths has left its imprint on the Science 
of Management. 

To the student or practitioner of manage- 
ment, the career of Frank Gilbreth, brick- 
layer, contractor, and inventor, is of only 
incidental significance. What is important is 
that the Gilbreths forged a whole set of 
enduring management tools. 

They developed the tools of motion study. 
These tools, originally used in the factory, 
have found their way into the office, the 
home, the farm, and other human activities. 
This contribution of the Gilbreths was well 
characterized by the Czech, Zimmler, as a 
fruit which “sweetened the work of every 
laborer.” 

Nor was this all. The Gilbreths were also 
the pioneers in developing the Psychology 
of Management. (Let those who are redis- 
covering the importance of the Psychology 
of Management recall that Lillian Gilbreth’s 
doctorate thesis was published, under that 
title, in 1914.) To have realized, in those 
early days, the importance of the state of 
mind of the workman was indeed an in- 
cisive observation. How much industrial 
strife might have been avoided if this had 
been more broadly understood! 

As the Science of Management expands, 
it acquires a history and historians. To 
Copley’s Life of Taylor and Alford’s Life 
of Gantt can now be added Miss Yost’s ex- 
cellent biography of the Gilbreths. It is an 
entirely admirable work, and should become 
a part of the library of practitioner and 
scholar alike. 


SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY BUSINESS AND Eco- 
NOMIc RESEARCH Projects, 1947-48. By 
Lyle C. Bryant. Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1949. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 240 pages. $1.00. 


This comprehensive review of current busi- 
ness and economic research being carried on 
in American colleges and universities is 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
business men, government officials, and re- 
search workers who require up-to-the-minute 
information on research projects in progress 
throughout the country. 

The volume lists 1,188 research projects in 
schools of business and departments of eco- 
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nomics in 105 colleges and universities. In 
addition to author data and information on 
project status there is, in most instances, a 
brief description of the project including a 
statement of objectives and method of pro- 
cedure. 


The projects listed cover 24 subject 
fields, including government-business rela- 
tions, labor relations, management, market- 
ing, accounting, statistics, finance, public 
finance, and international trade. Three sec- 
tions are devoted to economics studies of 
individual industries. 


Lasor Economics AND LaAsor RELATIONS. 
By Lloyd G. Reynolds. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 552 pages. $6.35. 


Reviewed by F. Theodore Malm* 


This volume should be a valuable addition 
to any personnel bookshelf for, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, it is the best of the labor 
relations textbooks now available. Those 
familiar with the many “encyclopedias” in 
the field will find this work a welcome 
change, for it succeeds in being accurately 
descriptive, incisively analytical, and out- 
standingly interesting. 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, Associate Director of 
the Yale Labor-Management Center, is well 
known to professional economists for his 
previous writings. Before long, this book 
should make him as well known to indus- 
trial relations men and to college students, 
a sizable proportion of whom will probably 
cut their professional teeth on Reynolds’ 
Labor Economics. 

Reynolds begins by analyzing the growth 
of the working class in our society, and by 
sketching the nature of some of our labor 
problems. Personnel men will be interested 
in his factually-grounded description of what 
the worker considers necessary to a “good 
job,” although some may question this state- 
ment: 


two of the most basic demands of the 
worker are equitable treatment by management 
and freedom from harsh and arbitrary super- 
vision. These requirements can probably never 
be fully met in a non-union shop (p. 50). 


In Part I, “Trade Unionism, Collective 
Bargaining, and Public Policy,’ Reynolds 
considers the dynamics of union growth, 
documenting his belief that there is “no ap- 
parent limit short of complete unionization 
of the labor force” (p. 73). Union structure 
is described briefly, while more extensive 
space is devoted to labor in politics—the 
author commenting that it seems “reason- 
ably certain” that “labor will have increas- 





*Research Fellow, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Lecturer in Business Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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ing influence on the selection of political 
candidates and the framing of party policies” 
(p. 127). In analyzing trade-union govern- 
ment, Reynolds recognizes the existence of 
racketeering and machine government but 
concludes that “trade unions are probably 
more democratic than any other economic 
organization in our society” (p. 152). The 
author also describes management structures 
and objectives, stressing the importance of 
the line organization and discussing the prob- 
lems of communication within the structure. 


Turning to collective bargaining, Reynclds 
comments on the content and administration 
of agreements, indicating that “it seems 
likely that industry-wide bargaining ‘col- 
lective on both sides’ will eventually develop 
in most industries where employers com- 
pete in a national market” (p. 179). The 
writer emphasizes that collective bargain- 
ing is a relationship between organizations 
which have an existence ‘independent of the 
individuals who compose them. Concerning 
collective bargaining issues, he discusses 
union and management security, control of 
job opportunities, working conditions, and 
production methods. 


The material on public control of labor 
relations commences with a brief historical 
review, and then turns to these important 
issues: the right to organize; internal union 
administration; the bargaining process ; econ- 
omic coercion; mediation and arbitration; 
and the adjustment of disputes in essential 
industries. This discussion emphasizes un- 
derlying policy problems rather than current 
law. 


In Part II, “The Economics of Income 
and Security,” Reynolds begins with several 
chapters on wages. He describes the wage 
structure of the United States, commenting 
on differentials related to industry, area, and 
occupation, and on variations in the general 
wage level. In analyzing wage determination 
under non-union conditions, he points out 
that the individual employer has wide lati- 
tude in determining wages, for “perfectly 
competitive” labor markets simply do not 
exist. He also considers collective wage 
determination, including job evaluation and 
the administration of incentive systems, and 
goes on to investigate the possible impact 
of wage raises on the firm, the industry, 
and the economy in general. 


In his discussion of national economic 
issues, Reynolds first reviews and appraises 
the main consequences of trade-unionism, 
stressing non-economic results. He points 
out that collective bargaining can improve 
plant administration and increase efficiency: 


Mature collective bargaining usually brings a 
more effective two-way communication between 
workers and management, a clearer definition of 
the responsibilities of successive layers of super- 
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vision, and a closer check on the supervisor’s 
skill in dealing with the men under him (p. 446). 


After reviewing the WLB experience, he 
argues that it is impractical for the govern- 
ment to control wage bargains generally, 
although there is justification for minimum- 
wage legislation. His last three chapters 
analyze the national policy problems of 
eliminating poverty through adjusting family 
income to family size, redistributing income, 
and offsetting losses of income from unem- 
ployment, old age, illness, disabilty, and other 
causes. 

Reynolds’ Labor Economics is unusually 
good in the degree to which description and 
analysis have been combined, and also in the 
extent to which the most recent research re- 
ports have been integrated into the discus- 
sion. There is considerable emphasis on the 
role of institutional structures and psycho- 
logical factors in labor relations — items 
neglected by some economists. While some 
readers may object to particular points, they 
will find it difficult to refute the author’s 
general approach and analysis. The reviewer 
recommends the book highly to all who are 
concerned with industrial relations in our 
society. 


Tue Lasor Force IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1890-1960. By John D. Durand. Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, 1948. 302 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by William Haber* 


A decade of large-scale unemployment in 
the 1930’s followed by nearly a decade of 
full employment or, as some suggest, “over- 
employment,” since 1942 has contributed to 
sharpen our interest in labor market re- 
search. The depression years focused our 
attention on the volume of involuntary idle- 
ness, on the methods of measuring employ- 
ment and unemployment, and on ways and 
means of reducing the size of the labor 
force. Our Social Security Act of 1935 was, 
in part, designed to encourage people to re- 
tire and leave the then limited number of 
jobs for the youth. In the 1940’s, spurred 
by the unprecedented demands of the armed 
services and war production industries, we 
probed deeply to determine how large a 
labor force we can secure. Where were the 
sources for additional workers, should they 
be needed? What proportion of the total 
population could be drawn into the labor 
force? What economic and non-economic fac- 
tors will induce youth to postpone or cut 
short their education, the aged to delay re- 
tirement, the homemakers to desert the 
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kitchen? We discovered that without too 
much effort the labor force could be ex- 
panded to 65,000,000, perhaps to 70,000,000 
workers if necessary. 

John Durand’s volume indicates that we 
have made striking progress in clarifying our 
knowledge about the American labor force 
and the influence of demography and custom 
upon its expansion and contraction. Until re- 
cently we were seriously handicapped by the 
absence of quantitative data without which 
reasonably accurate estimates of employment 
trends and occupational distribution were 
not possible. Specific inquiries on employ- 
ment and unemployment were contained in 
the United States Census of 1930 and in the 
Special Census of 1937. The results pro- 
vided “bench mark” data, quite helpful when 
used in connection with the “operating sta- 
tistics’ growing out of our unemployment 
insurance program. The Monthly Report of 
the Labor Force, begun in the middle thir- 
ties as a WPA project and continued as 
a regular service by the United States Census 
Bureau, now provides us with up-to-date 
estimates of labor force changes and em- 
ployment fluctuations. Dr. Durand thus had 
available a growing volume of continuous 
statistical data. He used this material with 
exceptional skill and provided us with the 
most comprehensive study of the American 
labor force and its projected development 
which has thus far been produced. This is 
an indispensable volume to labor research 
workers and all students of population trends. 


Dr. Durand found that the American labor 
force, which has been increasing steadily, 
reached a total of 53 million by 1940; ex- 
panded “abnormally” during the war period 
at the rate of 2.1 million workers per year, 
three and a half times the normal rate; and 
will reach an estimate of 63.5 million by 
April, 1960. He discusses the effect of such 
demographic factors as age, sex, custom, and 
employment status of women upon the growth 
of the labor force and concludes that in the 
future these factors will have a strong in- 
fluence on the size and distribution of our 
labor force. He emphasizes that public policy 
toward school attendance and child labor has 
had a pronounced effect upon the number 
of youth in the labor force between 1890 
and 1940. The long-time trend of raising 
the age of entry into industry was reversed 
during the war, but has already been re- 
stored and will continue to increase in the 
next decade. 

Similarly, public policy toward early re- 
tirement will reduce the number of men 65 
years and over from 36 per cent of the labor 
force in 1950 to 29 per cent in 1960. 

He calls attention to the factors which 
have increased employment opportunities for 
female workers: the technical developments 
which have lightened factory work; the 
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smaller families resulting from the reduced 
birth rate; and the changing custom as to 
the “propriety” of women working—all these 
have lead to an increasing participation of 
women in the labor force. 

While the volume is largely statistical in 
character, Dr. Durand has not evaded the 
important policy implications of what has 
been taking place. Students of personnel and 
management problems will want to review 
carefully these observations concerning the 
importance of a labor force policy. The 
Employment Act of 1946, the retirement pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, our legis- 
lation dealing with the education of the youth 
and the employment of women—all these, the 
author emphasizes, have serious policy im- 
plications. He believes that we need a ration- 
al appraisal of these policies as a guide for 
intelligent administration of our educational 
and social security programs. 


Jos Evatuation. By John A. Patton and 
Reynold S. Smith, Jr. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago, 1949. 316 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by David W. Belcher* 


The modest objective of this book—to 
make the reader realize that the elimination 
of wage rate inequities involves substantially 
more than the evaluation of jobs and the 
subsequent assignment of money rates to 
jobs—has been attained. In fact, the authors 
succeed in making a much greater contribu- 
tion. Practical solutions are offered to many 
of the problems involved in installation and 
operation of job evaluation plans, and 
throughout the book an attempt is made to 
emphasize the practical side of job evalua- 
tion. 

The introduction takes up the theme by 
outlining not only the contributions of job 
evaluation but also its unsolved problems 
and controversial aspects. Policies affecting 
a job evaluation program are treated along 
with the practical issue of time limits. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the dif- 
ferent methods discussed are derived from 
the experiences of the authors with the prac- 
tical problems involved. The necessity of 
adapting a plan to the needs of a particular 
business is emphasized. The task of. de- 
scribing jobs is well covered. Illustrations 
are used to advantage, and practicalities such 
as maintenance of files are not neglected. 
The book briefly outlines the evaluation 
process, suggesting forms, methods of main- 
taining consistency, and procedures for com- 
bining and grouping jobs. 

In the chapter on wage surveys, however, 
many of the problems are recognized, but 
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the solutions offered sometimes fail to make 
use of recently developed tools. Despite the 
authors’ broad experience and their valiant 
attempt at simplification, their coverage of 
wage curves seems inadequate. Too much 
emphasis is placed on the linear relationship 
to the almost complete neglect of the curvi- 
linear. The explanation of the least squares 
line is not clear. Since this procedure was 
considered worthy of inclusion, why were 
other types of mathematically fitted trends 
omitted? The experience of many students 
of job evaluation suggests that most wage 
curves are curvilinear. Also it is doubtful if 
a least squares line could be justified on 
the grounds of ease of explanation. 


One of the high points of the book is the 
chapter on selling job evaluation, which pre- 
sents an effective program for gaining ap- 
proval of the persons concerned. The sec- 
tions on meeting with the union and meet- 
ing with supervision will be especially useful. 

Another practical problem admirably met 
is the forming and staffing of ‘committees. 
Suggestions are made for handling such 
factors as functions, responsibilities, authori- 
ty, composition, and size of committees. Nor 
is the most important aspect of job evalua- 
tion —its administration — neglected. Once 
more, the authors draw on their wide ex- 
periences to present the problems encoun- 
tered in operation of the plan and the solu- 
tions to these problems. 


A special chapter is included on the rea- 
sons why job evaluation plans fail, and any 
company planning to embark on a job 
evalution program would do well to peruse 
the primary reasons for failure listed by the 
authors. 


The final chapter deals with the subject of 
merit rating. Most of the factors involved 
are adequately treated. Students of merit 
rating will note, however, certain deficiencies 
—the most conspicuous of which is the fail- 
ure to outline the common types of rating 
errors and the best methods of correcting 
them. 


It is necessary to point out one or two 
limitations of the book. First, the inquisitive 
reader will be seriously hampered by the 
dearth of footnotes. There are many facets 
of their subject which the authors could not 
cover completely in a volume of this size. 
In such cases, it is only fair to help the 
reader to pursue the subject further if he 
wishes. Second, the bibliography is inade- 
quate. In one instance, although a revision 
was published in 1948, an earlier edition is 
listed. Also, some books enjoying wide con- 
fidence and use, as well as some of the 
newer literature, are not included. 


Despite these limitations, this reviewer 
believes the book to be a welcome addition 
to the literature. It has a wealth of good, 
down-to-earth illustrative material and is 
written clearly in a straightforward style. 
Those without engineering or mathematical 
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training need have no fear of this book. 
While experienced wage and salary admin- 
istrators will find little in it with which 
they aren’t familiar, the uninitiated reader 
will find it a practical, informative guide to 
the study of job evaluation. The book is 
highly recommended for a first course in 
job evaluation and for those businesses that 
have limited experience in this field. 


OrFricE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL, By 
George R. Terry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Chicago, 1949. 808 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by George W. Oliver, Jr.* 


In his preface, Dr. Terry sets himself the 
task of presenting “the fundamental princi- 
ples and successful practices used in getting 
office work accomplished.” This presentation 
is to be made to “the student, the office 
manager, the supervisor, or the general ex- 
ecutive who is interested in the management 
of the office or of paperwork.” This is a 
large order. The author has accomplished 
his task admirably, however, considering the 
mixed audience to whom he is writing and 
the breadth and ramifications of the field 
which he covers. There is a great deal of 
value in this book for each of the segments 
of business that the author is addressing— 
the value probably diminishing as we pro- 
gress upward from the student to the gen- 
eral executive. 

The main body of the work, comprising 
36 chapters, has been divided into six major 
parts. Part I introduces the reader to the 
subject of office management and thoroughly 
develops the relationship of scientific man- 
agement, as a managerial concept, to its ap- 
plication to office situations. A discussion of 
standardization, again applied to office work, 
completes this part. 

The second part discusses the fundamentals 
of office organization and management, types 
of organization and organizational charts, 
and finally the application of these theories 
and techniques to the organization of the 
main functions of the office. 

Part III deals with the physical factors of 
office management—-location, layout, working 
conditions, furniture, and machines. The gen- 
eral nature of office work, including records, 
forms, and the general office services, con- 
stitutes the material in Part IV. Personnel 
relations (in all its aspects) as it affects 
clerical work is adequately covered in Part 
V 


Managerial control of office output is ex- 
plored completely in the final part of this 
work. The author devotes some 166 pages to 
the theory and technique of control, and this 
section alone is well worth the price of the 
book. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
mastery of this control phase of office work 
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represents the difference between the office 
manager and the executive who, while he 
might carry the title, is, in reality, merely 
a supervisor of office services. In Chapter 
I Dr. Terry illustrates the importance of 
the control factor in managing men, ma- 
terials, machines, methods and money; and 
it is refreshing to find a book on general 
office management that develops the subject 
to the extent this one does. 

There are 13 pages of selected references, 
annotated by the author, and a copious index. 

Judging the work in its entirety, it is well 
organized, complete, and well written. It 
steers a course which is nicely balanced be- 
tween generality and detail. The exposi- 
tion of theory is logical and lucid, and «he 
application of the theory to concrete exampies 
of office work is executed carefully. 

When one considers that the job of the 
office manager comprises at least 25 major 
fields of activity, it is easy to realize that 
no one volume can explore thoroughly every 
phase of each of these fields. Dr. Terry has 
not attempted this—nor is there need to, 
since the literature in the field of manage- 
ment contains many volumes that give ade- 
quate coverage to these activities. What he 
has done is to present a well-organized, com- 
pletely coordinated treatment of a vast sub- 
ject. The supervisor will find in this book 
enough material that is pertinent to his 
particular job to help him over the rough 
spots. The office manager will find in it in- 
spiration to réset his sights and to make 
his office operation contribute its full share 
to the profits of the business. Finally, the 
general executive will find enough in it, 
particularly in Chapters 1 through 7, to ac- 
quaint him with the performance and results 
he should expect from his office manager 
and, equally important, point the way to him 
to encourage his office executive to even 
greater accomplishment. As the author says, 
“Office management, like other special 
branches of management, reflects the shadow 
of the top management of the enterprise.” 


NEMA Satariep Jos RATING PLAN: Defini- 
tions of the Factors Used in Evaluating 
Accounting, Clerical, Supervisory, and 
Technical Positions. National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., 1949. 10 
pages. $10.00. 


MANUAL oF ProceDURE: For Use of NEMA 
Salaried Job Rating Plan. 64 pages. $10.00. 
Reviewed by Charles W. Lytle* 


Largely the work of A. L. Kress, NEMA’s 
salaried job rating plan embodies the mature 
experience of an eminently qualified wage 
and salary administrator. The plan has been 
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designed to evaluate all clerical and super- 
visory jobs up to executive levels. It is 
a point plan, the characteristics of which 
may be classified into three broad categories : 
skill, responsibilities, and working condi- 
tions. The other customary factor, effort, is 
ignored as a separate entity; and the pro- 
portion allotted to working conditions is 
small—in fact, it is pointed out that most 
salaried jobs need only two degrees for 
the working conditions factor. 


Skill is represented by: education—six de- 
grees with 120 points; experience—eight de- 
grees with 200 points; and complexity of 
duties—five degrees with 100 points. The 
responsibility category represents: monetary 
responsibility—five degrees with 60 points; 
and contacts—five degrees with 60 points. 
Working conditions has five degrees with 
25 points. For the fifth degree these six 
factors are proportioned: 100, 125, 100, 60, 
60, and 25, respectively. This seems well 
proportioned except for banks or offices, 
where large amounts of money are handled 
by others than executives, in which cases 
monetary responsibilty might well be al- 
lotted a greater number of points. The total 
potential for non-supervisory employees is 
565 points, which is subdivided to make 12 
job grades of 35 points each. Five points 
are left for clearance between adjacent 
grades. The point range for Grade A is 
“up to 120,” for Grade B “125-160,” and so 
on up to Grade M, which is “525-560.” 


Actual salary schedules of monthly rates 
are expected to vary with local conditions 
and policies. The Manual tabulates one such 
schedule which, when charted, shows ample 
lap-overs and increasing ranges on the pay- 
ment scale. The midpoints are computed 
at 12% per cent increase over preceding mid- 
points to give a preferred numbers series, 
i.e, an accelerating trend. Each grade has 
a rate range of 20 per cent on the minimum 
divided equally below and above the mid- 
points. All these computations are leveled 
to the nearest five dollars. It is suggested 
that other differentials may be used as cir- 
cumstances require, e.g., 10 per cent, 12% 
per cent, or 15 per cent. We have found 
that an even expansion of the limits facili- 
tates good lap-overs, but when the trend 
line is given reasonable acceleration in itself 
that is not necessary. 

For application of the plan to supervisory 
positions, two additional characteristics are 
added, viz., type of supervision and extent 
of supervision. Each carries a potential of 
60 points at the fifth degree, raising the total 
potential to 685 points. Thus additional 
grades may be necessary for the highest class 
of such jobs. 

Of the two documents describing this plan, 
one provides data as to grades—points, and 
predetermined degree definitions. The other 
—the Manual of Procedure—is about the 
most effective presentation of an evaluation 
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plan this reviewer has encountered. The 
foreword is by Dr. W. J. Donald, who put 
the NEMA in the lead on job evaluation in 
1937. The Manual’s seven sections cover: 
Principles of Sound Salary Administration, 
Steps in Applying the Plan, Preparing Job 
Descriptions, Rating the Jobs, Developing a 
Salary Schedule, Putting the Plan Into Ef- 
fect, and Job Rating Specification Sheets. 
Section VII presents actual descriptions with 
ratings by degrees and points for 20 jobs, 
most of which are key jobs, including such 
widely varying positions as Messenger, Fore- 
man—Tool Room, Sales Engineer, Telephone 
Operator. While the job descriptions and 
ratings presented should not be adopted with- 
out verification, they will prove most helpful 
to AMA members. Incidentally, definite 
statements are included as to the grades in 
which other common jobs belong. 

In regard to application of the plan, Mr. 
Kress points out that at least 50 per cent of 
the total time involved should be devoted to 
the securing of information and the writing 
of job descriptions. His advice on this is 
also most explicit; that is, he goes so far as 
to standardize the form of starting sentences 
in the various parts of the descriptions. 
Particularly noteworthy is his statement that 
“A good job description may have to be 
rewritten three or four times.” 


Another piece of sound advice is to dis- 
card the extremes in each grade as reported 
by the locality survey. In other words, it is 
suggested that only the middle 50 per cent 
of each range be used to establish the mini- 


mum and maximum limits. Perhaps this is* 


why the whole range is employed for merit 
recognition. In factory applications, it is 
usual to restrict advances on merit to the 
sector between the trend line or midpoints 
and the maximum limits, leaving the lower 
sector for escalator advances from a low 
hiring rate to qualification. The Manual does 
not describe any merit system, but it seems 
to assume the use of merit rating. There is 
a tabulation of Learner Progression for all 
grades and for learning periods of three to 
30 months (p. 12). The rates here are below 
and up to the minima in the regular schedule. 


Several exhibits are appended to the 
Manual. One of these, Salary Classification 
—Jobs by Grades, though limited to the 
five lower levels, offers samples of summar- 
izing and distributing the data from a lo- 
cality survey (p. 61). 


The Kress type of plan may not satisfy 
all the requirements of every office. It does, 
however, provide objective and comparable 
answers to the questions that arise when a 
system of job rating is being installed. More- 
over, since it is both simple and _ specific, 
there is little likelihood of juggling the 
weightings. 
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HANDBOOK OF SALES TRAINING. By the Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Execu- 
tives. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949, 
415 pages. $5.35. 


Reviewed by Saul Poliak* 


The development of techniques for the 
selection and training of salesmen has lagged 
substantially behind those employed for pro- 
duction and office workers. This disparity 
stems in part from the traditional attitude of 
sales executives that “salesmanship” is a 
mystical quality housed in one’s genes— 
“you've either got it or you haven’t”—and 
hence incapable of being taught. At least 
equally influential, however, is the nature 
of the selection and training problems in- 
volved. To apprehend and impart the in- 
tangibles involved in effective selling is a job 
far more formidable than that of measuring 
and teaching physical skills. 

This book rather accurately reflects the 
status of salesman training among the more 
progressive companies in the country. Not 
without coincidence, it reflects also the 
strengths and weaknesses of any collabora- 
tive effort of a group of expert practitioners: 
It is a work superior to the accomplishment 
of the least proficient in the group, inferior 
to the practices of the best. 

Collaboration acc..unts also for the uneven 
quality of content, and for certain incon- 
sistencies of procedure and philosophy. Wit- 
ness the book’s great concern with classroom 
techniques (and hence the implied execution 
of the training program by the staff organi- 
zation), as against the chapter presenting a 
wise and incisive exposition of training as 
a line function administered by operating 
executives as an integral part of their duties. 

Both for the sales executive and the train- 
ing executive, the book offers an abundance 
of valuable material. One might wish that 
the content had been organized with greater 
logic; that the authors had placed less em- 
phasis on defining needs and more on how- 
to-do-it procedures to meet those needs; and 
that they had advanced fewer formulary ap- 
proaches to training problems. Somewhat 
puzzling is the comparative neglect of the 
supervisor’s role in salesman training; and 
the relegation of job analysis—keystone of 
the training program—to almost incidental 
reference is difficult to understand. 

Nevertheless, it constitutes a most sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature and art 
of salesman training. Into its pages have 
gone the experience and thinking of 85 high- 
ly-qualified experts and observers, members 
of the National Society of Sales Training 
Executives. They have presented an impres- 
sive array of principles and procedures for 
effective training of salesmen. They have 


i *Clapp & Poliak, New York City. 
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exhibited gratifying firmness in excluding 
from this volume all of the vast number of 
glittering trick-and-gadget approaches that 
up to recent years (and, alas, still too fre- 
quently today) were the most conspicuous 
characteristic of salesman training. They 
have contributed richly to the much needed 
task of putting into enduring, usable form, 
the philosophies and methods of those execu- 
tives who have recorded solid, progressive 
accomplishment in the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen. 


TRAINING Emp.oyees. By George D. Halsey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 263 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Allen B. Gates* 


Mr. Halsey’s Training Employees is a 
brief but quite complete presentation of the 
importance of effective training methods in 
the management of an enterprise. 


His approach is logical. He first sets the 
stage by his treatment of the purpose of 
training in Chapter One and the teaching 
and learning processes in Chapter Two. In 
subsequent chapters, he applies his stated 
principles to training in the various fields. 
The book is rounded out with a discussion 
of determining training needs and planning 
the program, and methods of measuring the 
effectiveness of the training efforts, in Chap- 
ters Nineteen and Twenty. 

This is a practical handbook for everyday 
use by training men. Personnel men, too, 
should find it extremely helpful because of 
the many excellent examples of personnel 
procedures it contains. 


*Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Impact OF TAXES ON INDUSTRIAL PENSION 
Pians. By Rainard B. Robbins. Jndus- 
trial Relations Monograph No. 14. Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, 1949. 82 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Herman C. Biegel* 


Prior to 1942, the federal income tax law 
dealing with pension plans was relatively 
simple. A single paragraph described the 
type of trust which qualified as tax-exempt 
($165). Another paragraph stated the limits 
of deductible contributions for past-service 
benefits [§23 (p)]. These provisions were 
implemented by a mere handful of Bureau 
rulings. 

With the advent of the Revenue Act of 
1942, however, the refreshingly naive treat- 


~ * Member of Alvord & Alvord, Attorneys, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ment of this subject changed. Now there 
are six pages of highly precise statutory 
provisions, over 30 pages of Regulations, 
over 60 published and innumerable unpub- 
lished Rulings, about a half-dozen exten- 
sive Mimeographs, and a comprehensive Bul- 
letin governing the deductibility of con- 
tributions under such plans. 


This high degree of precision with respect 
to the requirements of a tax-exempt plan 
does not indicate that the government in- 
tends to curtail or discourage such plans. 
It merely reflects the government’s position 
that, if pension plans are to be accorded sub- 
stantial tax advantages, they should conform 
to certain socially desirable standards. 


Today—seven years and some 10,000 cases 
after the Revenue Act of 1942—it is appro- 
priate to ask what effect did these tax rules 
have “on the creation of pension plans, on 
the provisions of new plans, and on modifica- 
tions of plans previously established.” That 
is the major thesis of Mr. Robbins’ mono- 
graph. 

He points out numerous facets of the im- 
pact of taxes on pension plans: Many plans 
were installed by employers in recent years 
because the high wartime excess profits 
taxes made the net cost to the employer 
negligible; and because wage increases were 
not generally permissible under the Salary 
Stabilization Regulations or, where permiss- 
ible, were meaningless from the employee’s 
viewpoint under the high wartime individual 
tax rates. He discusses the effect of the 
statutory anti-discrimination requirements on 
the coverage which employers are willing to 
extend under their plans. He contends the 
Bureau’s policy with respect to the noz-vest- 
ing of benefits has resulted in the exclusion 
of certain groups of employees. He regards 
as unsound, pension-wise, the tendency to 
make plans non-contributory, which he at- 
tributes to the Bureau’s insistence on tax- 
ing employee contributions (whether volu- 
tary or compulsory). He commends the 
salutary effect compliance with the tax laws 
has had on the introduction of sound account- 
ing procedures. He regrets the “hands off” 
policy of the Bureau with respect to invest- 
ments made by pension plans (other than 
investments in stock or securities of the em- 
ployer) and would prefer to have the Bureau 
grant aproval only if the plans meet stand- 
ards equivalent to those imposed by states 
on life insurance companies. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Robbins—perhaps_be- 
cause of limitations of space or time—did not 
touch on other phases of the tax law which 
have left their imprint on pension plans. 
For instance, what effect have the various 
limitations on methods of funding [cef., 
§23 (p) (1) (A) (ii) and (iii)] had on the 
type of annuity contract adopted by plans, 
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i.e., whether a group annuity contract or in- 
dividual annuity contracts were to be used? 
What effect did the Bureau’s rule on the 
taxability of that portion of the employer’s 
contribution applicable to the life insurance 
feature of an annuity contract have on the 
type of contract used by pension plans? How 
did the Bureau’s policy requiring integra- 
tion of benefits with Social Security bene- 
fits influence the development of sound pen- 
sion plans? What significance did the so- 
called “stockholder rule” (limiting employees 
owning a given percentage of stock to a 
stated amount of benefits) have pension-wise? 
These and similar questions, which indi- 
cate the form into which pension plans were 
moulded by the impact of the tax laws, 
remain unanswered. 

On the whole, the author presents his 
subject — including the excellent summary 
(rather than quotation) of the applicable 
statutory provisions in the Appendix—in 
non-technical language that the business 
executive and employee representative can 
understand, but with a degree of accuracy 
with which the most technical-minded actu- 
ary, pension consultant, or legal adviser can- 
not cavil. 


THE PACKAGE ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. By 
Walter Stern. Board Products Publishing 
Company, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, 
Ill., 1949. 176 pages. $7.50. 


In The Package Engineering Handbook 
Mr. Stern has given us a reference work 
that should be a worthwhile addition to the 
library of anyone interested in improving 
packaging techniques and reducing packaging 
costs and losses. 

The book’s seven chapters: define What 
Is a Packaging Engineer; cite Examples of 
Package Engineering Work in three major 
fields; describe 22 Organizations Furthering 
Package Engineering Work; give descrip- 
tions of 29 Tools of Package Engineering, 
from adhesives to paperboard containers, to 
wood boxes and barrels; describe How to 
Write Package Specifications; present 21 
Reference Tables (including transportation 
regulations, rates, etc.); and provide over 
250 Package Engineering Reference Sources. 
The references alone make the book of sub- 
stantial value. 
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MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND ContrRoL., By 
Billy E. Goetz. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949. 294 pages. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Jules I. Bogen* 


Accounting can be forged into a very 
valuable tool of management, as well as a 
method of reporting the results of the opera- 
tion of a business to owners, creditors, tax 
authorities and others interested. 

Professor Goetz undertakes in this book 
to tell how accounting can be made more 
valuable as an aid to management planning 
and performance. His thesis is that drastic 
changes must be made in accounting think- 
ing, especially in the domain of cost account- 
ing, if procedures are to be made of major 
value to management. In particular, he 
analyzes physical performance records, and 
their use to increase efficiency and cut costs. 

The author’s attitude toward conventional 
cost accounting methods is summarized in 
the following quotation included in his chap- 
ter on “Increments and Opportunities” : 

Traditional cest data tend to be irrelevant 
and mischievous. These systems of simple pro- 
portional divisions followed by allocations and 
reallocations do not provide data appropriate for 
managerial use in planning or controlling oper- 
ations. Moreover, they tend to put such data 
as do exist in inaccessible form. Unless other 
purposes for such data exist, the systems should 
be discontinued to save the clerical costs of 
operating them. 

In Chapters 8-11, a number of illustrations 
are given of the application of the author’s 
technique to actual cases. Many readers will 
question whether the procedures are nearly 
as revolutionary as would be expected, in 
view of the severe criticisms of present cost 
accounting methods contained in the first 
seven chapters, which constitute the greater 
part of the book. 

Management Planning and Control is not 
easy reading. An extensive background in 
both accounting and management is required 
to follow the discussion, which in the first 
half of the volume is seldom lightened or 
enlivened by citation of actual cases. 

A great deal of thought and experience 
went into the writing of this book. And the 
reader will find in Chapters 9 and 10 some 
excellent illustrative material which counter- 
balances the highly theoretical approach of 
the earlier chapters. 


*Editor, The Journal of Commerce, and Profes- 
ser of Finance, New York University. 
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GENERAL 


IN BEHALF OF MANAGEMENT: 4 Series of Business Essays. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 1949. 88 pages. A series of brief messages, originally prepared as 
advertisements by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and published in several large national maga- 
zines, explaining the functions of management and business, of investment and production 
and profits, and exploring the mutual interests of management, investor, worker, and 
consumer, 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. By Oliver Hoyem. 
Oliver Durrell, Inc., New York, 1949. 288 pages. $5.00. A comprehensive guide to selling 
goods and services to various branches of the government, dealing with the regulatory depart- 
ments, and utilizing government facilities for information, advice, and service. This book 
emphasizes that contacts with the government as a combination customer and servant of 
business need not be complicated—if you know how. The author tells how, and the facts in 
his book are well worth investigating. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By Walter Rauten- 
strauch and Raymond Villers. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1949. 451 pages. 
$5.00. Provides a new approach to the solution of the basic business problem: How can a 
man stay in business at a profit? Describes in full detail the latest developments of the 
Break-Even Chart process of analysis, invented by Dr. Rautenstrauch. Gives the fundamental 
principles involved in a study of industrial costs—principles of costs classification and of 
costs allocation. Particular attention is given to the problem of inflation and to the problems 
of industrial expansion. 


WHAT EVERY CORPORATION DIRECTOR SHOULD KNOW: A Handbook 
for the Corporate Executive. By Percival E. Jackson. The William-Frederick Press, New 
York, 1949. 198 pages. $3.50. A comprehensible and highly readable account of the rights 
and obligations of the corporate director. Covers the legal concept of the corporation, the 
selection of directors, qualifications, election procedures, formalities attached to the job, the 
planning and conducting of meetings, use of committees of the board, compensation of 
directors, powers and functions of board members, responsibilities, and many other aspects 
of corporate directorship. 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION. By Edwin T. Coman, Jr. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 406 pages. $6.00. The purpose of this book is to provide the 
business reader with the means of locating specialized information and statistics for answer- 
ing specific business problems. Provides the key to many storehouses of information—public 
libraries, special libraries, and reference sources such as yearbooks, handbooks, and other 
periodicals, directories containing information on firms and individuals, etc. The author 
devotes a separate chapter to the basic literature in each of the major business fields— 
management, industrial relations, marketing, finance, real estate and insurance, ete. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONAL RESEARCH AND REPORTS. By John M. Glover. 
American Book Company, New York, 1949. 299 pages. $4.00. Presents basic procedures for 
conducting scientific managerial research and correctly reporting the findings. Analyzes the 
principle steps in research and then examines in some detail the special considerations per- 
taining to specific types of research—such as product research, material and manpower 
research and manufacturing and market research. Also contains much practical information 
on the preparation and writing of reports. 


A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMICS. By Harold S. Sloan and Arnold J. Zurcher. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1949. 268 pages. $3.00. More than 2,400 definitions cover- 
ing both formal and “practical” business terms. Cross-referenced to enable the reader quickly 
to assemble the material in the volume that pertains directly to the topic he may be 
investigating. 
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MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. By Mary Cushing Howard Niles. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. Revised edition. 274 pages. $3.50. This revised edition of Mrs. Niles’ 
pioneer study of the job of the “junior administrator” (a term referring to the administrative 
level immediately below top management) reflects new knowledge, experience, and insights 
gained over the past decade. 


HOW TO USE YOUR IMAGINATION TO MAKE MONEY. By James D. Woolf 
and Charles B. Roth. Whittlesey House, New York, 1948. 253 pages. $2.95. Peppered with 
stories of men and women who have achieved success in their chosen fields, or who made for- 
tunes out of their avocations, through an imaginative approach to everyday problems. Prin- 
ciples of effective salesmanship and showmanship are given special attention. 


U. S. REGIONAL INDUSTRY. By Graham W. Parker, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, 1948. 28 pages. Explores the technical factors affecting the growth of regional in- 
dustry and discusses the practicability of branch plant operation for various types of 
industries. 


IT IS THE PART OF A GOOD SHEPHERD TO TAKE THE FLEECE BUT 
LEAVE THE FLESH. By Percival E. Jackson. The William-Frederick Press, New 
York, 1949. 25 pages. 25 cents. A defense of the free enterprise system by the author of 
What Every Corporation Director Should Know. 


A BRIEF FOR CORPORATION LIBRARIES: A GUIDE FOR THEIR OPERA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT. Edited by Alma Clarvoe Mitchill. Special Libraries As- 
sociation, New York, 1949. 59 pages. $1.75. Discusses the establishment and operation of a 
company library, with particular emphasis on the cost, location and management. Subjects 
also covered are: layout and equipment; acquisition, cataloging, classification and circulation 
of materials; handling inquiries and disseminating information. A most practical and 
informative manual. 


INDUSTRIAL EDITORSHIP ON ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING. By Arch 
Hancock, John A. Reagan, George Hopkins, and Robert D. Breth. Joint Association of 
National Advertisers and American Association of Advertising Agencies Committee, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1948. 22: pages. Written for industrial editors, this 
brochure explains the problem facing management in telling the story of free enterprise, and 
how that story can be told through an existing medium of communication—the employee 
publication. 


THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRY. By Dudley F. Pegrum. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago, 1949. 497 pages. $5.00. Traces the history of governmental regulation of 
private industry and its effects, direct and indirect, upon the forms of business organization, 
price policies, competition, industrial combination, the patent system, the control of the 
modern corporation, and other aspects of the relations of government to economic life. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS. By Marie L. Carney. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1948. 514 pages. $4.50. An up-to-date guide to approved business behavior for 
secretaries, clerical workers, salespersons, and junior executives. 


CORPORATE SECRETARY’S MANUAL AND GUIDE: A Manual of Legal 
Principles Involved in Corporate Organization and Management and a Guide to Corporate 
Procedure with Forms. Revised edition. Prepared with the cooperation of the Editorial 
Staff of Prentice-Hall, Inc., by Lillian Doris and Edith J. Friedman. Completely revised 
by Howard Hilton Spellman. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 1,520 pages. $12.50. 
This revised edition brings the original text up to date, omits matter that became obsolete 
since the original edition, adds new material (including some entirely new subjects). An 
up-to-date reference and practical working tool for corporate officers and persons interested 
in corporate affairs. Covers the following 10 major divisions of subject matter: corporate 
meetings; forms relating to corporate meetings (with numerous examples); corporate 
resolutions; capital stock; transfer of securities; dividends; borrowing; corporate manage- 
ment; corporate administrative records ; stockholder relations. 


WHY INDUSTRY MOVES SOUTH. By Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock. 
NPA Committee of the South Report No. 3. National Planning Association, 800 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 148 pages. $3.00. Based on case information furnished by 
executives who were responsible for locating 88 new plants—many representing investments 
of over $10 million—in 13 southern states since the war’s end. One of the most important 
conclusions of the study is that the companies setting up these new plants were not seeking 
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“cheap labor.” Examines the major locational factors—good markets, availability of ma- 
terials, and labor supply—and furnishes some helpful guides for those who are considering 
changing the location of their plants. 


MANUAL OF REPORT PREPARATION: Correspondence and Technical Writing. 
By Frank Kerekes and Robley Winfrey. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 397 
pages, spiral bound. $6.00. Every major aspect of report preparation, from planning and 
collection of information to preparation of the manuscript and processing of the final proofs 
is covered in detail in this highly practical manual. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS LEADERSHIP. Edited by Harwood F. 
Merrill. With an introduction by Donald Kirk David. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948., 93 pages. $2.50. Management’s responsibilities to the public, to employees, to 
government and consumers, to stockholders, and to the world are given thoughtful treat- 
ment here by six distinguished leaders: Clarence Francis, Richard R. Deupree, Ralph E. 
Flanders, Jack I. Straus, Harry A. Bullis, and Allen W. Dulles. 


A PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 1948. Six booklets, packaged. Gratis. Designed to 
stimulate the efforts of business toward promoting better understanding of the American 
economic system, these pamphlets offer some suggestions on the following subjects: What 
Employers Can Do; Selling the American Economic System to the Community (by Claude 
Robinson) ; How to Conduct Open Houses or Plant Tours (by Eric Haase) ; Why—and 
How—to Conduct a Management Audit (by Robert M. Creaghead) ; How to Conduct an 
Employee Opinion Survey (by Richard L. Hull); and Suggestions for Communications 
to Employees (by Eric Haase). 


CASE PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. By 
George R. Terry. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 1949. 167 pages. $2.50. Presents 
140 case problems describing typical business situations which call for managerial action. 
Cases pertain to 33 major management subjects, such as organization principles, discipline, 
morale, coordination, etc. Intended for use as laboratory material to help students of man- 
agement bridge the gap between theory and practical application. 


ORGANIZING CORPORATE AND OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. By 
Chester Rohrlich. Matthew Bender & Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 533 pages. $12.00. 
Offers guidance in dealing with the many legal problems involved in the organization of a 
new business, from the conception of the idea on through the death of the owners. Cites 
leading and illustrative cases and typical statutes pertaining to the various aspects of com- 
mercial law covered here. 


MANAGEMENT MEN AND THEIR METHODS: 33 Case Studies in Executive 
Techniques. Edited by Juis J. A. Villalon. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1949, 
published in association with Modern Industry magazine. 270 pages. $3.00. Presents the 
methods used by 33 executives in various types of companies for solving an assortment of 
management and operating problems. Subjects range from reduction of shipping and handling 
costs and effective machine design to building a business and being a good top executive. 


THE INFORMATION FILM: A Report of the Public Library Inquiry. By Gloria 
Waldron, assisted by Cecile Starr. Columbia University Press, New York, 1949. 281 pages. 
$3.75. This report on adult education’s newest tool, the information film, presents the results 
of a study sponsored jointly by the Public Library Inquiry and the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Tells how information films or educational movies are made, and by whom; who uses them; 
who distributes them; and examines some of the problems and failures as well as future 
possibilities of the medium. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR: Cases on Human Relations in Business. By John Desmond 
Glover and Ralph M. Hower. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1949. 690 pages. $6.00. A 
collection of cases which have been used in teaching the subject “Administrative Practices” 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business, all taken from real situations. This work will 
be highly interesting to the general reader as well as to study and discussion groups. Inter- 
spersed with an unusual collection of quotations, ranging from Winston Churchill to Lao-Tzu, 
which are pertinent to the study of the administrator and the administrative process. 


ODORS—PHYSIOLOGY AND CONTROL. By Carey P. McCord and William N. 
Witheridge. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 405 pages. $6.50. A 
summary of the latest knowledge of the perception, measurement, classification, control and 
elimination of odors, and an appraisal of various odors in relation to health, emotional 
factors, economics, and related legal problems. Of particular interest to industrial doctors; 
health, sanitation, and disposal engineers; perfumery and cosmetic technicians; and public 
health officials. 
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HOW TO RETIRE AND ENJOY IT. By Ray Giles. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1949. 268 pages. $3.00. Answers such important questions as how, specifically, to finance 
one’s retirement—ways to cut living costs, to save money; how to develop hobbies, interests, 
and hidden skills; how to preserve health, mental as well as physical. Special chapters dis- 
cuss the individual problems of the wife of the newly retired man, the single woman, and 
the single man. 


WINNING YOUR WAY WITH PEOPLE. By K. C. Ingram. Whittlesey House, 
New York, 1949. 258 pages. $3.00. Some techniques that may be self-administered by any 
amateur psychologist for bettering his personal dealings with others. 


Laspor RELATIONS 


BETTER RELATIONS THROUGH BETTER UNDERSTANDING: Proceed- 
ings of the Thirtieth Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. Conducted 
under the auspices of the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
its Committee on Industrial Service. Edited by E. Clark Worman. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. 144 pages. $1.50. Contains many worthwhile papers by distinguished repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and education. Authors include Erwin H. Schell, M. S. 
Pitzele, Peter F. Drucker, Glenn Gardiner, Ernest de la Ossa, Frank D. Leamer, and others. 


* COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—Principles and Cases. By John T. Dunlop. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1949. 433 pages. $5.00. This excellent text on collective bargaining 
is divided into two major parts: Part I, An Introduction to Collective Bargaining, covers 
the more important aspects of the subject, including the significant problems of public 
policy. Part II, Collective Bargaining Cases, presents approximately 80 cases to portray the 
various types of problems faced by union and management representatives in their day-to-day 
relationships. These case histories, which were reconstructed from arbitration awards and 
proceedings, from umpire decisions, from records of negotiators, and from interviews and 
field trips, center about significant problems concerning: discharge and discipline, status 
of union and management representatives, union security, employment rights in jobs, work 
schedule and premium pay, vacation provisions, the wage structure, and others. 


ECONOMICS OF THE LABOR MARKET. By Joseph Shister. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Chicago, 1949. 590 pages. $4.50. This text examines the principle features of the 
labor market, taking into account particularly the advances in knowledge and approach 
made in this field in the past decade or so. Following an over-all picture of the labor force 
and its industrial and occupational distribution, the institutions of the labor market are 
examined and its operation analyzed. A comprehensive study of the why’s and wherefore’s 
of a wide variety of significant labor problems. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRY-WIDE COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING. The Labor Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1948. 144 pages. George W. Taylor, 
Fred W. Climer, Edwin E. Witte, John T. Dunlop, Jesse Freidin, Walter Gordon Merritt, 
and others examine the various considerations and points of view concerning this subject of 
national importance. 


LABOR AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By William Stephen Hopkins. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1948. 368 pages. $3.50. This basic text is dis- 
tinguished from many others in the field by its informal and interesting style and its pre- 
sentation of various labor problems as interrelated phases of the general problem of day-to- 
day relations of labor and management, rather than as a series of disparate essays united 
only by the fact that they involve labor. 


LABOR IN POSTWAR AMERICA. Edited by Colston E. Warne et al. and spon- 
sored by the Institute of Labor Studies. Remsen Press, Brooklyn, New York, 1949. 765 
pages. $10.00. Thirty-two chapters by a distinguished group of specialists cover trends in 
wages and prices, provisions of labor agreements, developments in labor legislation, labor 
relations in key industries (coal, steel, auto, etc.), labor relations of special groups (status 
of women workers, of Negro labor, of professional and clerical workers, etc.). 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT LOOK AT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 4 
Canvass of Leaders’ Views. By W. S. Woytinsky. Morris C. Bishop and Thomas C. 
Fichandler Associates. The Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1949. 285 pages, Gratis 
(supply limited). This report gives the gist of interviews with over a hundred labor and 
management officials who are directly concerned with collective bargaining. Summarizes 
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(anonymously ) their candid opinions about the chief issues and processes in collective bar- 
gaining, given in their own words by those who know most about the subjects. Based on 
research for a forthcoming study. 


THE UAW AND WALTER REUTHER. By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. 
Random House, Inc., New York, 1949. 309 pages. $3.00. The informal, unofficial (though 
well documented) record of trial and error, growth and achievement of one of the most 
important and interesting of all industrial unions. Shows how and why the UAW became 
the major force responsible for the consolidation of industrial unionism in this country. 
Traces the internal life of the union—a testing ground for rank-and-file democracy and 
initiative—and in its study of Walter Reuther and the so-called Reuther group, depicts the 
rise of a new kind of labor leadership. 


UNION GUY. By Clayton W. Fountain. The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1949. 
242 pages. $2.75. The personal history of an American worker who came up through the 
ranks of labor and the story of the birth and growth of a major union, the UAW-CIO, in 
which the author continues to be very active. He has gone hungry, walked picket lines, 
been thrown in jail, worked around the clock, had a brief first-hand experience with Com- 
munism as a party member, and has since helped to fight the winning battle against Com- 
munist control of the union. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE. Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association, Portland, Oregon, 1948. 111 pages, spiral bound. 
PNPMA members, $3.00; non-members, $3.50. Available from A. C. Howard, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, c/o Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Oregon. Fourteen 
speeches on various aspects of labor relations, human relations, and personnel practices, 
including addresses by Thomas G. Spates, Lemuel R. Boulware, Victor C. Gault, Lamar 
Kelley, and Milton M. Mandell. 


GROWTH AND TRENDS iN SOCIAL SECURITY. By Earl E. Muntz. Studies 
in Individual and Collective Security No. 6, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 189 pages. $1.50. This thorough yet compact review of the history and 
development of social security in the United States traces compulsory measures, designed 
to protect the security of an individual, from their beginning as workmen’s compensation 
nearly half a century ago to the complete “cradle-to-grave” package of collective protection 
now being considered by Congress. The long experience with social insurance in England, 
Germany and other countries is also summarized. This study, which is equally suitable for 
general reading or for use as a basic text, is concerned not only with the principles under- 
lying collective security but a!so the costs entailed by such plans and their economic and 
social implications. 


SELECTED REPORTS ON PERSONNEL AND LABOR: Five Studies of Cur- 
rent Problems and Trends in Personnel Administration and Labor Economics. By Sidney 
C. Sufrin, et al. The Institute of Industrial Research, Business and Economic Research 
Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1949. 32 pages. 50 cents. Contains five 
noteworthy papers written by Mr. Sufrin and, where indicated, in collaboration with others: 
Foremen and Their Labor Relations Authority (with George G. Gaynes) ; An Economist 
Looks at Job Evaluation; Plant Papers and Employee Relations (with George G. Gaynes) ; 
The North-South Differential—A Different View (with Alfred W. Swinyard and Francis 
M. Stephenson) ; and Some Experts View Clerical Job Evaluation. The first three papers 
and the concluding paper originally appeared in PERSONNEL and THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
(AMA), and the fourth is reprinted from The Southern Economic Journal. 


ROTHENBERG ON LABOR RELATIONS. By I. Herbert Rothenberg. Dennis & 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, New York, 1949. 834 pages. $15.00. This comprehensive work on labor 
relations and labor law is divided into two parts: The first presents basic information 
about various types of labor unions, their methods of operation, and over-all background 
material on the issues involved in labor-management relations. Part II is an exhaustive 
reference study of contemporary labor relations law, its provisions, the procedures developed 
under it, and the body of decisions and interpretations which have affected it. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE VIA MUTUAL INTEREST: Proceedings of the Labor- 
Management Conference, Labor-Management Institute, The University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn., 1948. 42 pages. Summaries of addresses on human relations, communication, 
labor’s and management’s responsibilities in the cause of industrial peace, and other aspects 
of industrial relations. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INDUSTRY: A Case Study. By John W. 
Seybold. Labor Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 109 pages. $1.50. A case study of the efforts of 
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LABOR RELATIONS (cont'd) 


employing printers to organize themselves in order to overcome what they consider an 
inequality of bargaining power in their dealings with the printing unions. In tracing the 
results, the author presents an authoritative picture of the labor-management relationships 
and the collective bargaining problems prevailing in the printing industry. 


OUTLINE FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—A UNION MAN’S CHECK- 
LIST. By Arnold F. Campo. Industrial Relations Paper No. 2, Division of Industrial 
Relations, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1949, 
5 pages. $.75. This thought-provoking outline, prepared by an official of the United Steel- 
workers for use in courses he has conducted at the University of San Francisco, covers three 
major aspects of the subject: Conditions Essential for Effective Collective Bargaining; 
Policies and Procedures to Be Followed in Negotiating the Contract; and Policies and 
Procedures to Be Used in Living Under the Agreement. 


PROBLEMS OF HOURLY RATE UNIFORMITY. By John R. Abersold. Labor 
Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 60 pages. $1.00. A valuable study of one of the most per- 
plexing problems arising from multi-employer bargaining—that of determining a single wage 
policy applicable to a number of companies which have their own distinctive operating 
characteristics and which must cope with varying economic situations. Deals informatively 
with the specific problems and techniques that must be mastered in establishing wage 
= and examines the factors that influence the levels at which these standards may 

set. 


PERSONNEL 


CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS: The De- 
velopment of Written and bg ee san Tests of Achievement for Predicting Job Perform- 
ance of Public Personnel. By Dorothy C. Adkins, with the assistance of Ernest S. Primoff, 
Harold L. McAdoo, Claude F. Bridges and Bertram Forer. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1948. 
292 pages. $1.25. This valuable text covers the planning and construction of written tests, 
use of basic statistical tools of testing, analysis of test results, and special problems in 
the development of performance tests. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK: Employment Information on Major 
Occupations for Use in Guidance. Bulletin 940, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1948. 453 pages. $1.75. Prepared in cooperation 
with Veterans Administraticn, this handbook provides a most valuable summary of the 
results and conclusions of recent studies of employment trends and long-range outlook in 
nearly 300 occupations of interest in vocational guidance. Following a summary of trends in 
population, labor force, industries and occupations, the major part of the study consists of 
individual reports on each occupation (covering nature of work, where employed, qualifica- 
tions and training, outlook, and where to go for more information). Covers professional, 
semiprofessional and administrative occupations; clerical, sales and service occupations; 
trades and industrial occupations; and agricultural occupations. 


THE THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar 
Krisen Buros. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1949. 1,047 pages. $12.50. 
The purpose of this book is to assist test users-in education, industry, psychiatry and 
psychology to locate and evaluate tests and books on testing. Lists all commercially available 
tests—educational, psychological, and vocational—published in English-speaking countries 
between October, 1940, and December, 1947. The 663 tests listed here are evaluated in 713 
original critical reviews. Also lists 549 books on mental measurements and closely related 
fields and 785 excerpts from reviews of these books in 135 journals. A highly valuable 
reference work. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS: A Handbook of Applied Personnel Prac- 
tices in Cleveland. The Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1615 N.B.C. Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, 1949. 18 pages. The results of a survey of personnel practices in 363 com- 
panies covering a great many aspects of personnel policy, including types of excused absence 
and other paid time off, employee benefits and services, pay practices, promotion, layoffs, 
use of job descriptions, job evaluation, suggestion systems and a large variety of other 
subjects. Furnishes an over-all picture of trends in personnel practices for this industrial 
community. (The firms surveyed employ more than 50 per cent of the total manufacturing 
workforce for the city.) 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS AND RELATION- 
SHIPS: A Quarter of a Century of Progress in Industrial Health Administration. By C. O. 
Sappington, M.D. Medical Series Bulletin No. VIII. Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 4400 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Penna., 1948. 98 pages. $2.00. This factual report in effect inven- 
tories industry’s facilities, procedures, and policies for conserving human resources in the 
world of work. Indicates defects in industry’s present health programs and offers constructive 
suggestions for their improvement. Supplies valuable “how” information useful to large and 
small companies alike. 


TRAINING IN NEW YORK STATE INDUSTRIES. By John M. Brophy. Re- 
search Bulletin Number One, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1949. 95 pages. Gratis. This study of the organiza- 
tion, administration, and operation of plant training programs in upstate New York presents 
a cross-sectional view of prevailing policies and practices, based upon the experiences of 98 
representative plants. 


BUSINESS-SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL FILMS. Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., New York, 1949. 88 pages. $1.50. A handbook of information 
on business-sponsored educational films, listed, described and classified, with information on 
how to obtain them. Films cover the following subjects: machinery, tools and industrial 
techniques; labor relations; office practices; public relations; manufacturing and industries; 
marketing and merchandising; safety; health; and many others. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN WAR AND PEACE: Selection, Placement and Re- 
moval. By Frances T. Cahn. The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C., 1949. 253 pages. 
$3.50. Examines the personnel procedures and practices adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the defense and war years, when the numbers of government employees almost 
quadrupled, and considers the techniques—particularly those affecting upper professional 
and administrative groups—which promise to be of permanent value. Part one of this study 
treats the basic personnel functions that form the framework of employment. Part two is the 
story of the civil servant himself—his background, induction into the federal service, post- 
induction career, and his opinions of the federal government as an employer. 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS. By Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D. J. P. Lippincott 
Company, New York, 1948. 317 pages. $3.95. This medical guide to longer life offers many 
authoritative answers to the universal problems that come with age. Contains practical 
advice on how to eat, how to play, how to face the threats of diminishing physical vigor, 
heart trouble, cancer, and—most important—how to think properly about the mounting years. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS THROUGH SEVEN DECADES. By Janet M. 
Hooks. Women’s Burcau Bulletin No. 218, United States Department of Labor, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1947. 260 pages. 45 cents. Traces the 
long-term trends in women’s occupational activities (1870-1940) with emphasis on their 
changing employment status and progress. Contains much specific data on such aspects of 
the subject as: changes in individual occupations; trends among age groups; social-economic 
groups; marital status; factors affecting change in women’s occupations; the make-up of 
various branches of the white-collar group and other specific occupational groups in which 
women are employed. 


A PROCEDURE FOR PROCEDURES. By Joseph S. Covell. Joseph S. Covell and 
Associates, Philadelphia 30, Pa., 1949. 11 pages. $1.00. Examines the problems and methods 
to be considered in writing standard procedures and in their indexing, revision, distribution 
and control. 


ROBERT JOHNSON TALKS IT OVER. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1949. 174 pages. A series of articles about company policies, objectives and activities. 
Based on a series of informal talks to employees which were broadcast through the various 
J&J plants as part of the company program for maintaining communication on a personal 
basis despite growth and decentralization. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE NIGHTWORK PROBLEM WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE RESTAURANT INDUSTRY. Prepared by Vera Freeman and 
Harry Newman, under the General Supervision of Dorothea Maier. Division of Research 
and Statistics, State of New York Department of Labor. This study was undertaken as a 
result of repeated appeals for the removal of the restrictions on nightwork for women in 
New York state restaurants. Among the various aspects of the problem, the following have 
been investigated in greatest detail: extent of nightwork in the restaurant industry and in 
restaurants of year-round hotels; wages of men and women restaurant workers; the labor 
market in relation to nightwork in restaurants; restaurant employers’ wartime experiences ; 
attitudes of interested groups; the relationship of nightwork and health. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


_ PLANT PRODUCTION CONTROL. Second Edition. By Charles A. Koepke. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 568 pages. $5.50. Presents a broad background of the 
problems of production planning and control as they apply to a variety of industrial situa- 
tions and suggests procedures for insuring proper control based on sound principles. Examines 
methods for maintaining coordination and teamwork between several line and staff groups for 
achievement of the control objectives. This revised edition features greatly expanded cover- 
age of the position of the planning and control function and the mechanism of operational 
detail. Many new forms, examples, and problems are also included. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE MANUAL. By Edward J. Clement and Carl C. Harring- 
ton. Book Division, Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., New York, 1949. 300 pages. $4.00. 
This profusely illustrated guide presents the fundamentals for maintaining many kinds of 
apparatus found in most industrial plants so as to prolong their life and usefulness. The 
authors also make strong cases for the practice of preventive maintenance and for the need 
for designers and manufacturers to build “simplicity of maintenance” into their products, 
The data and other material in this book are based on the many maintenance manuals that 
ran as an editorial part of the regular monthly issues of Mill & Factory and the practices 
of leading manufacturers throughout the United States. Contains much useful information, 
well organized for easy reference. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SURVEY. By Ralph M. Barnes. Industrial Engi- 
neering Report No. 101. College of Engineering, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1949. 48 
pages. This valuabie study summarizes the results of the 1948 University of Iowa survey of 
industrial engineering practices, conducted among 89 firms throughout the United States. 
Also reviews the findings of a similar earlier survey, compares the two, and analyzes current 
trends. Contains contract clauses pertaining to time study, production standards, and wage 
incentives reproduced from union agreements obtained from survey participants. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


A SUMMARY OF CLERICAL TESTS. By George K. Bennett and Ruth M. 
Cruikshank. The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1949. 122 pages. $1.25. This report 
on tests used in selecting and upgrading clerical workers consists of two parts: The first is 
a discussion of the development and use of tests of clerical aptitude and proficiency. The 
second is a series of descriptions of particular tests designed for use with clerical employees 
or applicants. These descriptions include information regarding the test characteristics and 
published data relating to reliability and validity and the authors’ evaluation of the test as 
a whole or of some particular aspect of it. 


PROCEEDINGS 1948 ANNUAL AND SPECIAL CONFERENCES, LIFE OF- 
FICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Life Office Management Association, 110 East 
42 Street, New York, 1949. 592 pages. $5.00. Contains more than 50 addresses on improving 
management and methods—some of interest to all office managers, others relating only to 
the practices and procedures peculiar to the insurance industry. 


LETTERS TO PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Management Library, 3 Lincolns Inn 
Fields, London, W. C. 2. 10 booklets. The set, 12/6d.; singly, 1/6d. Written in the form 
of letters of advice and instruction to private secretaries, these booklets discuss the secre- 
tary’s job as “the complete understudy,” the preparation of correspondence and reports, 
the use and care of office machines and equipment, telephone etiquette, and other pertinent 
subjects. 


MARKETING AND SALES MANAGEMENT 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN PAYING SALESMEN? McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Inc., 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl., 1948. 28 pages. This study picks up the information 
published in 1944 under the same title and extends the data through the year 1947. Traces 
trends in types of compensation plans used; average size of sales force; average net earn- 
ings of sales force; why certain types of plans have failed in certain types of companies; 
use of sales quotas, incentives; methods of paying for traveling and living expenses; and 
other valuable information. 


TRADE-MARKS. By H. Bennett. Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York, 1949. 479 pages. $10.00. Outlines the principles of trade-mark selection with a 
view to saving the reader the time, money and effort usually involved in the choice of a 
trade name. Discusses the legal aspects of selecting, registering and protecting a trade mark 
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under prevailing legislation in the U. S. and abroad. Practical helps in the coining of trade 
marks are included, as well as trade-mark dictionaries of names classified according to 
meaning, according to industry, and by other classifications, a listing of Latin and Greek 
words, an abridged five-language dictionary, and other highly useful reference material. 


DEVELOPING AND SELLING NEW PRODUCTS: A Guidebook for Manu- 
facturers. By Gustav E. Larson. Office of Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1949. Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 75 pages. 25 cents. This guidebook is based on new product 
case studies involving some 100 manufacturers, market research, advertising, and other 
business service firms. Describes how successful manufacturers get ideas for new products, 
select and develop products that consumers will buy, and successfully market new products 
and lines. 


THE DARTNELL FILE OF TESTED SALES LETTERS. The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill, 1949. Loose-leaf, leatherette. $7.50. A 
new compilation of sales letters containing 200 examples of tested direct-mail pieces. These 
letters, most of which are on the letterheads of the companies that originally used them, 
were selected on the basis of two criteria: (a) the percentage of returns and sales; (b) the 
adaptability of the idea or plan of the letter to other lines of business. Included are a 
number of letters designed for specific purposes—e.g., questionnaire type, reviving inactive 
accounts; answering inquiries; letters with a newsy sales slant; letters for bringing mailing 
lists up to date; novelty letters to dramatize a sales feature; follow-up sales campaigns; 
letters to get action. 


HOW TO SELL MORE—MORE PROFITABLY—THROUGH 400 GIANT RE- 
TAILERS. By E. B. Weiss. Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 166 West 32 Strect, New 
York, N. Y. 20 pages. Gratis. Contains many valuable pointers on selling profitably through 
the 400 major retailers—variety, mail order, drug and food chains, department stores, etc.— 
which will do over half our total retail business in 1949. The first three of these four 
articles, which were originally published in Printers’ Ink, show the concentration of rctail 
volume through an analysis of retail statistics, and the last lists “retailing’s 400” by name. 


ADVENTURES IN ADVERTISING. By John Orr Young. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 207 pages. $3.00. Memoirs of the co-founder of Young & Rubicam. A 
vivid and highly entertaining account of his experiences with the development of an agency 
which became one of the two largest in the world. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE STORY. By Frank M. Mayfield. Fairchild Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York, 1949. 260 pages. $5.00. The intriguing history of early merchan- 
dising and its evolution into the present-day colossus of retail business—the department 
store—is colorfully depicted in this highly entertaining and informative book. The author, 
president of Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney for almost 25 years, also presents much detailed 
and practical information on store organization and operation and techniques of effective 
retailing. 


PROFESSIONAL SALESMANSHIP. By Charles B. Roth. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1949. 278 pages. $3.50. Describes effective techniques for solving 
typical day-to-day sales problems and winning and keeping customers. Many of Mr. Roth’s 
tips on the psychology of the sales situation should prove practical. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INSTALLMENT BUYING. By Reavis Cox. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1948. This comprehensive study of the organization and man- 
agement of installment selling will be of interest to retail and wholesale distributors of 
consumer durables, manufacturers, finance and credit executives, public officials, and econo- 
mists. Answers many questions about the regulation of installment buying, pricing problems, 
credit controls and terms, collections, losses, repossessions, costs and profits in credit selling, 
economic functions and consequences of installment buying, and other related aspects of this 
significant factor in American distribution and finance. 


SALESMEN’S TIME CONTROL. Dartnell Report No. 580. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, 1949. 47 pages, plus exhibits, loose-leaf. $7.50. A compilation of ideas, selected 
from reports of more than 150 companies, for increasing the salesman’s efficiency and 
enabling him to make more productive use of his time. 


PRICING POLICIES. Report No. 572, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 109 pages, 
loose-leaf. $7.50. This preliminary study summarizes the pricing policies and practices cur- 
rently in use in representative companies of all types. Discusses the advantages and pitfalls 
attached to the use of various pricing methods and outlines such current problems in pricing 
as the announcement of pricing changes, field-testing price changes, administration of price 
policies, and others. 
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MARKETING AND SALES MANAGEMENT (cont'd) 


PRINTERS’ INK SALES IDEA BOOK. By Printers’ Ink editors and contributors, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company in association with Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 376 pages. $5.00. Presents 479 tested sales ideas in capsule form for selling 
in person, by mail or in print. Also suggests many economies, short-cuts and time-savers 
for use by the salesman, the customer or the home office. 


WOMEN NEVER GO BROKE: A Key to Feminine Pocketbooks. By Bj Kidd. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York, 1948. 207 pages. $2.69. A successful advertising woman and 
homemaker tells women how to handle their money and men how to develop sales appeal 
for women. Describes women’s financial ways in the household and with banks, insurance 
companies and other similar institutions. 


THE DARTNELL SHORT COURSE IN BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Leslie L. Lewis. The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1949. Seven paper-bound books, 
boxed. $6.00. An analysis and summary of methods used by successful business letter writers. 
Major subjects covered are: basic principles of good business letter-writing; personality 
of the letter—choice of words; writing short, effective letters; planning and fact-gathering; 
methods for inducing action; pointers on special types of letters; and guides to usage and 
punctuation. 


THE ADVERTISING AND BUSINESS SIDE OF RADIO. By Ned Midgley. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1948. 363 pages. $5.35. This comprehensive study of the 
buying and selling of radio advertising covers practically everything there is to know about 
the inside workings of radio except the content of the programs themselves. While of 
particular significance to marketing and public relations executives, it also contains much 
of interest to the general reader. 


FINANCE 


A STUDY OF THE THEORY OF CORPORATE NET PROFITS. By Roy A. 
Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York, 1949. 97 pages. Gratis. Examines the concept 
of corporate net profit, the assumptions of accountancy on which that concept is based, how 
the mathematical figure of net profit is determined in a world of constantly fluctuating 
dollar values, the relationship between the increase in real wages and in real profits, problems 
of applied mathematics in accountancy, and the economic function of net profit in an incentive 
economy. In Part II of this study, 14 series of significant comparative ratios (e.g., current 
assets to current debt, net profits on net sales, net profits on tangible net worth, etc.) are 
presented for the years 1943-1947 for 70 lines of business activity (manufacturing, 42; 
wholesaling, 21; retailing, 7). Each table also summarizes the five-year average figure. 


CORPORATE ACCUMULATIONS AND SECTION 102. By J. K. Lasser and 
Robert S. Holzman. Matthew Bender & Company, Inc., Aibany 1, New York, 1949. 273 
pages. $6.00. This book presents the story of Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code— 
what it is, how it got that way, and what the various parties at interest are trying to do 
with the law today. The authors have assembled ail the available data on Section 102 within 
the covers of this guidebook—the background, analyses of cases involving this section, and 
an extensive commentary on the practical problems raised by the cases and rulings to date. 


HANDBOOK OF COST ACCOUNTING METHODS. J. K. Lasser, editor. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 1344 pages. $12.00. This exhaustive work 
on all the fundamental principles and practices of cost accounting provides the facts, form, 
methods and procedures necessary in order to apply cost accounting methods to any busi- 
ness anywhere. Experts in each field take into account the new developments of the past 
few years and apply them directly to 61 businesses and industries. Contains complete charts 
on production unit costs, pricing and labor costs, tables, and profit and loss statements, 
together with comprehensive information on general methods of analysis and control, on 
reporting procedures and techniques, and on systems of costing, costing practices, and 
governmental experience. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY FOR GREATER ECONOMIC STA- 
BILITY. Research and Policy Committee, Committee for Economic Development, New 
York, 1948. 60 pages. Gratis. This policy statement deals primarily with the contribution 
that monetary and fiscal policy can make to the moderation of economic fluctuations. 
Reviews the broad problems involved and presents some tentative recommendations for a 
stabilizing monetary-fiscal policy. 

UNDERSTANDING THE SECURITIES ACT AND THE SEC. By Edward T. 
McCormick. American Book Company, New York, 1948. 327 pages. $7.50. This compre- 
hensive work, by a member of the SEC staff, examines the operation of the Securities Act 
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over the past 15 years to the present day. Discusses in detail the law’s purposes, its interpre- 
tation, and its procedures. A highly readable addition to the literature of finance. 


PROFIT SHARING MANUAL. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 15 East 16 
Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio, 1948. 650 pages. $30. (Council members and educational insti- 
tutions, $10.) This comprehensive study examines in detail the philosophy, the economics 
and the techniques of profit sharing. Details the history, method of operation, and results 
of almost 100 company plans in the following categories: cash plans; wage dividend plans; 
stock ownership plans; trust plans; combined cash and trust plans; guaranteed annual 
wage plans; production sharing plans; cost savings sharing plans; associative plans ; coopera- 
tive plans; and. multiple management plans. A variety of helpful exhibits include reproduc- 
tions of management letters to employees, announcing the inauguration of the plan; reports 
to employees on the progress of the plan; employees’ earnings statements; standard practice 
instructions on profit sharing, prepared for inclusion in employee and supervisory policy 
manuals; and community and trade advertisements featuring the profit-sharing story. Any 
company contemplating the installation of a profit-sharing plan or the reappraisal of an 
existing plan can benefit from the wealth of industry experience synthesized here. 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT: Its History and Meaning Today. The Committee on 
Public Debt Policy. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 182 pages. $2.50. 
In non-technical language this book presents a broad appraisal of the national debt and its 
effects upon our daily lives, and advances a program for controlling it. The debt is studied 
first in terms of our previous war expenditures, then in relation to its present-day effect on 
banking, insurance, savings, interest rates, the national budget, and the public welfare. The 
Committee, headed by W. Randolph Burgess and John S. Sinclair, is comprised of a large 
and distinguished group of financial executives and educators. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. By Douglas R. 
Fuller. Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1949. 206 pages. $3.00. The prob- 
lems of financing business—small business, particularly—with a set of proposed solutions. 
The author raises the question: To what extent is government financing desirable in filling 
the gaps in private financing caused by inadequate sources of capital? His answers are 
based on an appraisal of past financing experiments under both wartime and peacetime 
conditions and detailed evaluations of the RFC’s loans to business, the wartime guaranteed 
loans program and the development of private financing. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE, COUNCIL OF 
PROFIT-SHARING INDUSTRIES. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, Akron 8, 
Ohio, 1948. A group of addresses on direct profit sharing plans (bonus, wage dividend trust 
plans, and combined trust and bonus plans); and indirect profit sharing plans (including 
production sharing plans and cost savings sharing plans). Also contains the Declaration of 
Principles of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries and the Council’s constitution. 


COMMODITY YEAR BOOK, 1949. Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., New York, 
1949. 472 pages. $10.00. Factual and statistical data (e.g., prices, production, consumption, 
etc.) on the large number of individual commodities included in previous editions have been 
revised here and brought up to date; in addition data is included for the first time on a 
number of lesser known but nevertheless strategically important metals. 


INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION. Proceedings of a symposium conducted by 
the Tax Institute, Inc., New York, 1948. 449 pages. $6.00. Forty-five napers on almost all 
aspects of tax administration by a distinguished panel of experts. Subjects covered come 
under the following major groupings: Basic Goals of Tax Administration; Federal Income 
Tax Administration—Divisions of Governmental Responsibility, Bureau-Taxpayer Relations, 
Specific Administrative Problems, Practitioners Round Table on Administrative Problems; 
State Income Tax Administration; Local Income Tax Administration; The Taxpayer’s 
Stake in Efficient Tax Administration; and International Aspects of Income Tax Adminis- 
tration (Joint Session with International Fiscal Association). 


BORROW AND PROSPER. By H. L. Edsall. Rockport Press, New York. 51 pages, 
plus appendix, $1.00. Available from the author, Box 115, Verona, N. J. A plan whereby 
those who are living from paycheck to paycheck can level their financial peaks and valleys 
as they go along, just as in a business, where assets balance liabilities. An interesting guide 
for helping employees to solve some of their financial problems. 


CORPORATE FINANCE AND REGULATION. By Chelcie C. Bosland. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1949. 529 pages. $4.25. This basic text presents a broad 
view of the American business corporation as it exists today. Major emphasis is placed upon 
the financial policies of corporations as individual business enterprises engaged in the 
pursuit of private profit. Special attention is also given to the public’s interest in the activities 
of corporations, corporate size and concentration, antitrust policy, and various aspects of 
public regulation and government control. 
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INSURANCE 


PROPERTY INSURANCE—AGENT’S AND BUYER’S GUIDE, 1949 Edition. 
The National Underwriter Co., 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949. 528 pages, 
$5.00. The second edition of this annual publication features several entirely new sections; 
others have been enlarged and brought completely up to date. Includes the new “Policy and 
Survey Analyzer” (formerly published as a separate book), a handy reference of points 
to watch when analyzing or auditing coverages; an entirely new national directory of lead- 
ing agents and brokers; concise definitions of 616 fire, casualty and surety lines; reports 
of important developments in forms and contracts; a synopsis of rate laws by states; a 
summary of non-resident countersignature and commissions laws of all states; and a direc- 
tory of insurance buyers, by name, title and corporation address. A valuable reference. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND INSURANCE. By Lawrence S. Myers. The Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Revised Edition, 1948. 250 pages. $4.00. 
In accordance with changes which have taken place in virtually all kinds of insurance since 
the second edition of this book was published, this third edition is almost completely rewritten 
to — an up-to-date guide to all types of coverage of interest to the industrial insur- 
ance buyer. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC: Who, What, When and Where in Insurance, 1949 
Edition. Compiled by The Weekly Underwriter and edited by Mildred J. Smith. The 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing Co., New York, 1949. 935 pages. $5.00. Contains 
up-to-date information on the officers and directors of all classes of insurance companies, 
insurance department officials, associations of underwriters, insurance groups, brokers’ regu- 
latory laws, resident agent laws, new insurance companies, legislative sessions, official 
changes, current insurance statistics, dates of insurance conventions, and much other informa- 
tion. “Who’s Who in Insurance,” formerly a section of this almanac, is now published as a 
separate volume. 


SURETY. RATE-MAKING: A Study of the Economics of Surctyship. By Jules 
Backman. The Surety Association of America, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y., 1949. 
492 pages. $7.50. (SAA members, $4.00.) This study was undertaken to reappraise and to 
evaluate properly the place of the suretyship industry within the economy and to determine 
how best it might be integrated into the requirements of modern business. Examines pricing— 
particularly as regards surety bonds—and profits of the industry, as related to risk and 
compared with profits in other lines and industries. Containing a wealth of detail and 
statistics, this is an authoritative guide to the economics of suretyship. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


[Please order books directly from publishers] 





THE STATISTICAL AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT: A Report to the Commis- 
sion on Organisation of the Exccutive 
Branch of the Government. By Frederick 
C. Mills and Clarence D. Long. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., 
1949. 201 pages. $2.00. 


GENERAL 


Business Law. By Thomas Conyngton and 
Louis O. Bergh. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Fourth edition 
(revised). 866 pages. $5.00. 


BuSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
By James Gemmell. The Gregg Publish- 





ing Company, Business Education Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1949. 370 pages. $3.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
By F. E. Folts. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949, Third edition 
(revised). 648 pages. $5.00. 


Bustness AND GOVERNMENT. By Marshall 
Edward Dimock. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1949. 840 pages. $4.75. 
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SoctaL CLass IN AMERICA: A Afanual of 
Procedure for the Mcasurement of Social 
Status. By W. Lloyd Warner, ef al. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 1949. 274 
pages. $4.25. 


TurKEY: An Economic Appraisal. By Max 
Weston Thornburg ct al. The Twentieth 
ad Fund, New York, 1949. 324 pages. 

50. 
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Business Writtnc. By Charles M. Carey, 
The University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1949. 363 pages. $4.00. 


CoMMERCIAL Law CASES AND MATERIALS. By 
Hugh W. Babb and Carl B. Everberg. 


The Foundation Press, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1949. Second Edition. 963 pages. 


$6.00. 


HumMAN RELATIONS IN PuBLIc ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS: An Annotated Bibliography from 
the Fields of Anthropology, Industrial 
Management, Political Science, Psycholo- 
gy, Public Administration, and Sociology. 
By Alfred De Grazia. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1949. 52 pages. $1.50. 


ECONOMICS 


Tue Economics OF JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES: 
The Theory of a Monetary Economy. By 
Dudley Dillard. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1949. 364 pages. $5.00. 


Tue Private Business Economy: Dis- 
tribution of Gross Output and Proceeds 
1929 to 1948. Research Department, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 1949. 
16 pages. Gratis. 


CAPITAL Export PoTEeNTIALITIES AFTER 1952: 
An Economic and Statistical Analysis. 
Economic Policy Division, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49 
St., New York 20, N. Y., 1949. 80 pages. 
Gratis. 


Basic DATA OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. 
By W. Nelson Peach and Walter Krause. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1949. 
Revised edition. 228 pages. $2.00. 


Tue Economic Facts or Lire. (A series of 
four booklets: The Why of Work, Buying 
With Hours, We Have What We Make, 
Progress Through Productivity.) By 
Merle D. Schmid. Industrial Manage- 
ment Engineers, 111 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, IIl., 1949. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


THE MANAGEMENT Jos Topay. By E. O. 
Griffenhagen. Research Division, Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, 
442 Flood Building, 870 Market St., San 
Francisco 2, Cal., 1949. 8 pages. $1.00. 


1948 NATIONAL SURVEY OF PROFESSIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING SALARIES. 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, 1948. 24 pages. 


TRAINING WorKER CITIZENS. Edited by 
David Cleghorn Thomson. MacDonald & 
Evans, 8 John St., Bedford Row, W. C. 1, 
London, England, 1949. 272 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Available through Mr. Edward W. Sweet- 
man, 1 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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INSTITUTE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSIC- 
ALLY HANDICAPPED. Center for Continua- 
tion Study, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, 1948. 40 pages. 


HosPITAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Sec- 
tion II—Conference Techniques. Commit- 
mittee on Personnel Relations, Council on 
Administrative Practice of the American 
Hospital Association, 18 E. Division St., 
Chicago 10, Ill., 1949. 141 pages. $2.25. 


Jos ANALYSIS AS RELATED TO VISUAL SKILLS. 
By N. Frank Stump. Publication 491, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 15 pages. 10 cents. 


THE Fitm IN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY TRAIN- 
Inc. By P. R. Ignatius. Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Soldiers 
$130" Boston 63, Mass., 1949. 120 pages. 


ApPLieD PsycHoLocy. By R. W. Husband. 
Harper & Brothers, Inc., New York, 1949. 
Revised edition. 846 pages. $6.00. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


ANNUAL DIGEST OF STATE AND FEDERAL 
Lapor LEGISLATION: Enacted September 
1, 1947, to November 15, 1948. Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 22 pages. 
10 cents. 


State Lasor LEGISLATION: 1937-1947. By 
S. Cohen. Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1948. 150 pages. $2.50. 


RECENT STATE Lazor LEGISLATION. By E. F. 
Staniford. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1949. 56 pages. $1.25. 


Way I Am IN THE LasBor MoveMENT. By 
15 Labor Leaders. National Planning As- 
sociation, 800—21st St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., 1949. 56 pages. $1.00. 


MEMORANDUM ON UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS IN THE FIELD oF LaBor. Com- 
mittee on Labor Market Research, Social 
Science Research Council, 726 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 
52 pages. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


HIGHER PropUCTIVITY THROUGH EMPLOYEE- 
EMPLOYER COOPERATION. (Proceedings of 
the Southwest Area Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations.) Available from: Mr. 
John Newton, General Chairman, South- 
west Conference on Industrial Relations, 
Box 139, Houston, Texas, 1948. 106 pages. 
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MoTION AND TIME StTupy PROBLEMS AND 
Projects. By Ralph M. Barnes. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 222 
pages. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING FOR DEPARTMENT 
Stores. University of Illinois, 358 Admin- 
istration Building, Urbana, IIl., 1949. 18 
pages. 

DIsPosAL OF SOUTHERN War PLAnts. By 
Frederick L. Deming and Weldon A. 
Stein. National Planning Association Com- 
mittee of the South Reports, No. 2, Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800—2Ist St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 74 
pages. 50 cents. 


MARKETING AND SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


DELIVERED PRICING AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN BusINeEss. Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 1948. 
232 pages. $1.50. 


ANTITRUST Law Symposium. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 1949. 120 
pages. $2.00. 


THE MARKETING OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
By R. S. Aries and W. Copulsky. Over- 
land Commercial Corporation, 26 Court 
— 2, N. Y., 1948. 150 pages. 


SALES TRAINING IN DISTRIBUTION. Domestic 
Distribution Department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1949. 63 pages. 50 cents. 


THE Foreign Trape Gap. By George Halm 
and Harry Hawkins. Economic Policy Di- 
vision Series, No. 14, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Inc., 14 West 49th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., 1949. 22 pages. 
Gratis. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
AND THE MRECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD 
TraveE: A Statement on National Policy 
by the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1949. 45 pages. Gratis. 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX: Annual Issue of 
1949. Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 67 Yonge St., Toronto 1, On- 
tario, Canada, 1949. 1,106 pages. $6.00. 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP. By Frederic 
A. Russell and Frank H. Beach. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
34.56 Fourth edition (revised). 589 pages. 

50. 


STORE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION. By O. 
Preston Robinson and Norris B. Brisco. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. Sec- 
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ond edition—revised (previous edition pub- 
lished as Retail Store Organization and 
Management). 582 pages. $6.65. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MULTIPLE SHops. By 
Alan J. Sainsbury. Winter Proceedings 
1948-49, No. 6, British Institute of Man- 
agement, 17 Hill Street, London, W. L, 
England, 1949. 35 pages. 2s. 6d. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. By H. W. Hepner. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1949. Second edition (revised). 728 
pages. $5.50. 


How 300 Sates Executives HANDLE Auto- 
MOBILE EXPENSES. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40 
Ill., 1949. 53 pages. $7.50. 


PoRTRAIT OF A MopERN SALES EXECUTIVE. 
National Federation of Sales Executives, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17, N. Y., 1949. 
16 pages. 25 cents. 


Wuat Goop ArE STANDARDS ?—( Proceedings 
of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Standards Association, Inc.). 
American Standards Association, Inc., 70 
stop 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 48 pages. 


LEISTUNGSMASSIGE KOSTENRECHNUNG. 
(“Price Costing According to Product 
Performance Value for the Consumer.” ) 
By Erik Bosshardt. R. Winter-Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Ziirich 8, Switzerland, 
1948. 208 pages. Put in carton, Fr. 12; 
bound, Fr. 1614. 


THE Super Market Faces Tomorrow’s 
RESPONSIBILITIES. The Super Market In- 
stitute, 393 D St., Boston, Mass., 1948. 
144 pages. 


PACKAGING 


MopeRN PacKaGING ENcyctopepra, 1949. 
Packaging Catalog Corporation, 122 East 
$6 pw New York 17, N. Y. 996 pages. 


BoNNELL’s PACKING AND SHIPPING DIREc- 
TORY—JANUARY, 1949. Bonnell Publica- 
tions, Inc., Masonic Bldg., Plainfield, N. J. 
50 pages. $1.00. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


EssENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING. By William A. 
Paton. The Macmillan Company, New 
$650" 1949. Revised edition. 863 pages. 


CoNSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: 
Principles and Procedures. By William 
Herbert Childs. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1949, 352 pages. $5.00. 


Wuo Pays For CorPORATE EXPANSION? Re- 
search Department, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., 1949. 
Revised. 9 pages. Gratis. 
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Prorir MARGINS AND Prices. Research De- 
partment, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York, 1949. Revised. 15 
pages. Gratis. 


INFLATION AND Postwar ProrFits. Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 120 
South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill, 1949. 
37 pages. 50 cents. 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES. By G. A. Hos- 
king and R. C. B. Lane. Sweet & Max- 
well, Ltd., London, 1948. 324 pages. 35s. 


AUDITS AND EXAMINATIONS: Standards and 
Procedures. American Book Company, 
New York, 1949. 570 pages. $5.25. 


EXPLANATION OF ProposEeD 1949 AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE SOCIAL Security Act: 4 
Social Security Tax Control Handbook. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 22 
pages. $1.00. 


Basic INTERNAL AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES. By J. B. Thurston. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Penna., 1949. 94 pages. $2.75. 


AupITING Procepure. By P. E. Bacas et al. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1948. Revised edition. 626 pages. $5.00. 


CAPITAL FoRMATION UNDER FREE ENTER- 
PRISE. National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49 St.. New York 20, 
N. Y., 1948. 88 pages. 20 cents. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT AND ACCOUNTING. By I. W. Rubel. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
1948. 342 pages. $5.00. 


ACCOUNTING TRENDS IN CoRPORATE RE- 
ports. American Institute of Account- 
ants, 13 East 41 St., New York 17, N. Y., 
1949. 96 pages. $7.00. 


CuRRENT CONTROLLERSHIP CONSIDERATIONS. 
Controllers Institute of America, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 56 
pages. $1.00. 


BAawk CREDITS AND ACCEPTANCES IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AND Domestic TRADE. By 
Wilbert Ward and Henry Harfield. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1948. 
Bet edition (revised). 243 pages. 


Financia, Hanpsoox. Jules I. Bogen, ed. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York. 
1948. Third edition (revised). 1,289 
pages. 


Tue RENEGOTIATION OF War Prorits. By 
R. C. Osborn. Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1948. 112 pages. 


Bustness Frnance. By C. A. Dauten. Pren- 
+57 i Inc., New York, 1948. 552 pages. 
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Price Proptems: An Accounting Report. 
By F. Eakin. Economic Accounting, Iinc., 
Decatur, Ill., 1948. 44 pages. $1.00. 


AccouNTING METHODS FoR LocAL UNIONS. 
By R. H. Sexton and H. G. Heneman, 
Jr. Industrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1948. 78 


pages. 


Cost AccountiING. By J. G. Blocker. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1948. Second edition (revised). 
734 pages. $5.50. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE. By 
H. V. Cherrington. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1948. 486 pages. 


EFFICIENT BUSINESS MANAGEMENT T HROUGH 
BUDGETING AND BuDGETARY CONTROL. By 
J. E. S. Cattela. Macdonald & Evans, 
8, John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 
England, 1948. 146 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Horet Accountinc. By E. B. Horwath and 
L. Toth. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1948. Revised edition. 498 
pages. $7.00. 


REPLACEMENT Costs AND DEPRECIATION Pot- 
tciEs. Controllers Institute of America, 
Inc., New York, 1948. 44 pages. 50 cents. 


CorPORATION FINANCE. By F. Burtchett and 
C. Hicks. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. Revised edition. 712 pages. $7.50. 


Tax PRINCIPLES AND Prosiems. Controllers 
Institute of America, Inc., New York, 1948. 
36 pages. 50 cents. 


EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF LIMITED PRICE 
Variety Stores 1n 1947. By M. P. Brown. 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
Sor Boston 63, Mass., 1948. 54 pages. 


INSURANCE 


An ANALYsIS OF PENSION FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR THE EMPLOYER. Edwin R. Erickson 
and Associates, 420 Liberty Bank Building, 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., 1948. 21 pages. 


DICTIONARY OF INSURANCE TERMS. Insur- 
ance Department, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, 1615 H Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1949. 74 pages. $1.75. 


HANbDBOOK oF INSURANCE. Vol. I—Life In- 
surance and Annuities, Accident and 
Health Insurance. By C. J. Crobaugh. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949, Sec- 
ond edition (revised). 388 pages. $7.50. 


Union AND UNION-MANAGEMENT HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLANS IN NEw YoRK—JANU- 
ARY, 1949. Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, State of New York Department of 
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Labor, 80 Centre St., 
1949. 32 pages. 


New York 13, N. Y., 


PENSION PLANNING FUNDAMENTALS. Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, 1948. 44 pages. Gratis. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAyROLL OF PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN INSURANCE COVERED BY 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Laws: For the Years 1940-1946. Depart- 
ment of Research, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John St., New 
York, 1948. 60 pages. $1.00. 


Property INSURANCE—AGENTS & BuyEr’s 
GuipeE. The National Underwriter Com- 
pany, 99 John St., New York, N. Y., 1948. 
556 pages. $5.00. 


StupiEs IN DisaBILitry INSURANCE: I. State 
and Federal Disability Insurance Systems. 
Division of Research and Statistics, State 
of New York Department of Labor, 80 
Centre St., New York 13, N. Y., 1949. 56 
pages. Gratis. 


PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING AND RELATED 
Prans. Federal Taxation Committee, 


Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 20 7 
— Drive, Chicago, III. 
4.50. 


14 pages. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC. The Under- 
writer Printing and Publishing Co., 116 
John St.,. New York 7, N. Y., 1948. 914 
pages. $5.00. 

LIFE UNDERWRITING AS A _ PROFESSIONAL 
Career. By T. B. Sweeney. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1948. Revised edi- 
tion. 50 pages. $1.00. 





Worker Output on the Increase 


THE nation’s workers are sticking to their jobs and working a lot harder 
these days. 

Talks with employers in every part of the country indicate employees are getting 
out more work than they did even a few months ago. The extra push is due, in 
part, to industry’s drive to cut costs. As competition grows, manufacturers are 
forced to get things produced more cheaply so they can sell them for less. Many 
have enlisted the aid of their employees. They’ve convinced them that more output 
per man means lower costs means lower prices means more business for the com- 
pany—which adds up to more secure jobs. 


Joyce, Inc., California maker of women’s shoes, reports it has had a steady 
increase in productivity over the past three years. Its Pasadena plant is roll ng 
out 2,000 pairs daily with the same size workforce that produced an average 1,700 
pairs daily three years ago. 

The improvement is the result of a joint labor-management cost reduction pro- 
gram, says Joyce. The company pays its workers 40 cents an hour more than the 
national average and has told employees that easier and quicker ways to make 
shoes must be found if its wage rates are to stay up. The workers have responded 
so well that even in holiday periods, when production used to fall to half of 
normal, it now holds high. 

Personnel men report that when they hire new people these days, they get much 
better workers than in earlier postwar days. 

“The workers we are hiring now are certainly a lot better qualified than those 
who were looking for jobs six months ago,” comments the personnel manager 
of Continental Battery Manufacturing Co. of Dallas. 

In Charlotte, N. C., an official of Lance, Inc., makers of peanut butter products 
and candies, says his company is finding fewer “black sheep” among workers 
today. As a result, its production is up, job turnover is down and absenteeism is 
dropping steadily. 

The Lumite Division of Chicopee Manufacturing Co. in Cornelia, Ga., explains 
that it keeps turnover down by a policy of good employee relations. Workers at 
this subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson are urged to suggest beneficial process 
changes and are paid for suggestions. The company stresses the idea that no job 
should remain at the level of “common labor.” The men are encouraged to think 


of themselves as “supervising” the machines. 
—The Wall Street Journal 7/19/49 
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